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painter, his ts considering such teaching an essential part 
of a boy’s education, The first dawnings of the mind 
towards Art developed themselves in a way that the 
now only look back upo 


inter can 
I nm with a smile; when, in hay-loft 
over his father’s stables, he sketched, with pennyworths of colour, 
t-! of his juvenile relatives and friends who would sit to hi 

en sent to school his studio was transferred from the hay- 
loft to the harness-room of the school-master, who kindly allowed 
him to use it for that purpose ; and there he would the great 
portion of his play-hours and half-holidays; while during the 
vacations at home he copied good paintings which were lent to 
him. His father, however, had no rf age of making him an artist, 
and urged as an alternative the study of medicine. In accord- 


_ 





Lowpow : Aprit 1, 1872. 











ance with this desire, the youth was articled to a medical prac- 


| titioner, and studied for three years in the schools of University 
| College. 


The knowledge thus gained, especially that arising 


| from the study of anatomy, &c., was not lost ; though possi, 
th might 


had the Professors inspected the pupil’s note-books, 


| have questioned the connection between so many portraits, includ- 


BRITISH ARTISTS: 


THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. CIV.—GEORGE ELGAR HICKS. 


ING to the large size of the engravings here intro- 
duced, we have but little space left to write of an 
artist and his works concerning whom, and which, we 
could find much to say, for the majority of his pictures | 
are full of descriptive material GEORGE ELGAR 

HICKS was born, in 1824, at Lymington, Hampshire, of which 
county his father was a magistrate. T: with the other 
young members of his family, the future artist was instructed, | 
from an early age, in rudimentary drawing by an excellent marine- | 


Drawn by W. $. Alien.) 


justified in publishing a work on matters ot such varied interpre- | 
tation, commissioned another set from Campbell's “ Gertrude of | 


Ww hy 
Not til 1855 did 








THE RESTORATION—THE TABLES TURNED. 


_while strolling in a field 
any of his pictures attract much attention ;| of the bird, and looking upward — a 
but in that year one of his contributions to the exhibition of the | shine. ithy 


'ing their own, which adorned the pages, and the construction 


of the human 5 

At the expiration of his indentures, Mr. Hicks, feeling no 
interest whatever in the study of medicine, obtained the reluctant 
consent of his father to exchange it for that of the painter’s studio. 
At first he made drawings at the British Museum, but finding, 
what is the general verdict of learners, that little can be done 
without a master, he entered, in 1843, the Blooms School of 
Art, then, as now, under the direction of Mr. F. S. ayy where 
he obtained the prize for probationary drawings. In the followin 
year he was admitted a student at the Royal Academy, and gain 
the first medal for drawings from the antique. In 1845 the 
remium of £60 was awarded to him, by the Art-Union of London, 
or a series of designs in outline, sent in t to a competi- 
tive invitation. The subjects selected by the artist were from the 
Book of the Revelation of St. John, but the Council, not feeling 





[Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 


‘H hark, the lark at Heaven's gate sings,’ was 
pg phe merit ;” it non a young lady, 

; song 
waving grass, — ts. 
,/ a composition ot 


Academy, 
noticed 


‘Osier Whitening, or W' 
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l fi engaged in this operation, and exhibited in 1857, 
is also s poet pitas of its class. Mr. Hicks con- 


i j i d con- 
iginality of the subject, and the thorough! effective and co; 
“aout manner in which it was carried out, brought him | 
at once prominently into notice. Its undoubted success led him | 


to follow it with similar, or somewhat analogous subjects ; as | a 


. General Post- Office, exhibited in 1860; ‘ Bi lingsgate 
sMarket’ in 1870 ; ‘Infant Election at the London Tavern, in 1864; 


Drawn ty W. F. Alien.) 


child carefully a woodland path, and carefully removing the 
briars from its ; the second, a wife solacing her husband 
under some heavy trial; and the third, a girl waiting on, and 
watching, her sick father. The whole of these pictures were most 
highly commended in our columns at the time. 
Smiles,’ in the Academy in 1867, is one of the best works of its 
kind this artist had hitherto painted. 

ever success may hitherto have followed the labours of 
Mr. Hicks failed to satisfy him ; so far, that is, as regards the 
manner in which he treated his subjects. There was at once a 


‘ Before the Magistrates,’ in 1866. All these pictures helped to 

In i : - maintain the 
rributed a work, ‘ Dividend-day at the Ban which, from d 1860, difer i 
of its own, such as cou 2 
commendation. The former shows a jaan Agee in which 





TEACHING TO WALK. 


* Reflected | all 





Sajen Be hae sonpen, Sy the ee be ee Saas. ry 
omes,’ and ‘Woman’s Mission,’ both exhibited in 
idely in — yet each has most excellent qualities 

d not fail to arrest attention, and elicit 


a bride, surrounded by her bridesmaid i a host of 
ily-dressed relatives and friends: the latter is a triptych, the 
rst compartment of which exhibits a young mother leading her 





(Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 


perceptible c from a certain hardness and clearness of style, 
to one full of broken colour and of greater power. In this spirit he 
produced, in 1868, ‘ The Escape of Queen Henrietta from England, 
and ‘ Utilising Church-metal ;’ in 1869, ‘The Church Militant, an 
egory from the Book of the Revelation ; ‘ Little Misgivings, 
- ‘ THE ar Hy pare ee ee 3? po —- 

ve engraved : it represents the interior of the belfry of a ’ 
whecsn ie village tradesmen, hot from the forge, the bakehouse 
and the barber’s shop, had betaken themselves on the first arrival 
of the proclamation, and are pulling lustily at the ropes at 4 
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“ triple bob major,” in honour of the restoration of Charles II., 
whi 


a crest-fallen Roundhead sexton looks on in very bitterness | po 


of heart to think how the tables are new turned upon his party, 
and too mortified to notice the quiet sarcasm of the Cavalier < 
offers him a rope. It is a spirited and clever picture. Later 
works Mr. Hicks are ‘The First Dip, and ‘New Hopes, 
exhibitedjin 1870, ‘The Lament of Jephtha’s Daughter, and 


Drawn by W. F. Allen.) 
it is engraved on this The ing engraving, ‘ TEACHING 


TO WALK,’ exhibited in the French in 1867, is a compo- | F 
. ited in the pe hd 


sition characterised by much grace, and by that 

which usually distinguishes the works of Mr. Hicks. : 
We may add to this very brief and imperfect account of him 

and some of his principal pictures, that he is the author of several 

educational Art-works ; for example, a series of “ Rustic Figures, 


[Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 
wing,” and “Studies from the Human 


Rowney & Co. A 
three engra 


or: two 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


wy T-POTTERY STUDIO, SOUTH 
peers Ae KENSINGTON. 


OnE of the most notable features of the 
remarkable display of English pottery in 
the International Exhibition of 1871, was 
the extent to which the efforts to revive 
ahe bold and artistic effects of enamelled 
earthenware in its highest forms had been 
carried. Indeed, these efforts were so suc- 
cessful as to fairly overshadow the more 
delicate and less demonstrative examples 
of porcelain. The free handling of colour 
bold treatment of decorative details 
seemed recently to have had claims for a 
higher class of artists than some years ago 
would have cared, even if they had dared, 
for their reputation’s sake, to meddle with 
anything which could be considered as 
coming within the pale of manufactures. 
Happily the unwise, not to say stupid, 


prejudices of artists and Art-patrons have 


‘ given’ way before a more enlightened view 


of the true work of the artist ; and we ma 
hope that gradually some of the old spirit 
in which the admirable, and now almost 
priceless, works of Keramic Art of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were ex- 
ecuted, will be developed, alike to the 
honour and dpe of both artist and manu- 
facturer, and to the credit of the country. 

The establishment by Messrs. Minton 
of a special studio at South Kensington, on 
the premises between the Royal Albert 
Hall and the Horticultural Gardens, in 
convenient proximity to the South Ken- 
sington School of Art, is a matter for con- 
gratulation ; inasmuch as from such a centre 
we may hope to see the springing up of a 
really national school of painters in pottery, 
untrammelled by the mere conventionalities 
and trade traditions of the past. From the 
facilities at hand for studying floral forms 
in their richest manifestation, in the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens and its periodical 
flower-shows, and also some of the finest ex- 
amples of Keramic Art of the best periods, 
in South Kensington Museum, together 
with the instruction obtainable in the 
Schools of Art, we have a combination of 
means to a given end which cannot well 
be over-estimated. 

To these advantages must be added the 
active and incessant attention and example 
of an able artist, Mr. W. S. Coleman. This 
gentleman is the first English artist of 
reputation who has cared to devote atten- 
tion to the production of original works on 
pottery by his own pencil. He has, how- 
ever, successfully solved the problem, how 
to apply ready and intelligent Art-power of 
a high-class to the exigences of decorative 
pottery in its best and most genuine, be- 
cause most effective and durable, form. 

As a matter of course, many members of 
that great and important class of dile/tanti 
lovers of pottery whose chief delight appears 
to be to set their backs towards the future 
and simply look into the dead past for all 
that is excellent, pure, and good, will see 
nothing in the effort we are about to describe, 
except an impertinence in the artist and a 
wild speculation in the manufacturer. Their 
sublime pity for people who can admire 
a work of any kind with which the high- 
sounding, but let us say honoured, names 
of Gubbio, Urbino, Castel Durante, Pesaro, 
or Faénza, cannot be connected, must, how- 
te be new Mae _ Tay ; =e 

ma sure if Georgio Andreoli— 
the “ Maestro Giorgio” of their affections— 
had lived in these days and discovered the 





famous lustre which bears his name, their 
profundity would have discovered that there 
was “ nothing ‘in it,’ nor could there possibly 
be until it was three hundred years old. 

Of the marvellous character of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century pottery, whe- 
ther it be known as “ Rafiaelle ware,” 
“ Faénza ware,” or by its Spanish name of 
“ Maiolica,” the splendour of its colour, the 
spirit of its treatment, or the refined skill 
shown in its manufacture, there can be no 
question ; but ‘that this is to be the “ be all 
and end all” of human effort in this direc- 
tion, or that every attempt to produce works 
of an analogous character is to be brought 
to this standard alone, is a doctrine only 
surpassed in its absurdity by the outrageous 
self-conceit of self-constituted judges, whose 
dictum is simply bowed down to because 
of their powers of assertion, or the ignorance 
of those who listen to them. 

Let every period and country have its 
own free development. If it is ever follow- 
ing, how can it lead, or even of on a 
parallel track? The invocation of the past 
to crush the present, instead of to excite 
the emulation of the latter, is a — and 
an injustice which it is quite time should 
be seen and understood. It may fay the 
professional dealer in antiquities, but it is 
unworthy of those who y love Art for 
its beauty and elevating associations, rather 
than for its rarity and the gratification of 
the pride of possession, or because it affords 
a “good investment ” for spare capital. Let 
such buy and sell by all means ; it is their 
nature so to do. is pretended love of 
Art, however, is simply the hypocrisy which 
apes refinement: with such people “a thing 
of beauty is a joy,” not “for ever,” but only 
until it can be at a higher price than 
was paid for it. 

In the works executed in the Art-pottery 
studio at South Kensington by Mr. Cole- 
man, or under his direction and artistic 
inspiration, there is no affectation of the 
antique, either in subjects, mode of treat- 
ment, method, or material. Taking advan- 
tage of the best vitreous pigments which 
modern science places at the disposal of the 
potter, and po working upon a cream- 
tinted or buff biscuit as the “ ” on which 
the Art-skill is to be displayed, Mr. Coleman 
utilises the warm ground as a foundation 
for the general tone of his work, and es- 
pecially in the flesh-tints,of the figures. On 
this ground the brilliant snow-white enamel 
becomes of great value in giving variety 
and power to the high-lights of the subject, 
as well as variety of surface in the model- 
ling, so to speak, of the pieces. The sub- 
jects treated are all decorative in character, 
and depend for their expression on good 
outline, with well-distributed masses of detail 
and harmonious colouring. The factitious 
effects of pictorial Art, with its depth of 
shadow and striking chiaro-scuro, are care- 
fully avoided, as being beside the purpose 
aimed at, which is the production of high- 
class works of decorative Art, either as 
ornamental adjuncts of the drawing-room, 
the dining-room, and the library, or as 


| decorative details of an architectural cha- 


racter, in the form of slabs or tiles, for use 
in the embellishment of the interiors of our 
houses. 

The aims are clear and well-defined, and 
a and well-deserved success awaits 
the effort in the carrying out of which 
Messrs. Minton & Co. have shown unques- 
tionable enterprise, in the erection of a 
building containing a series of studios and 
store-rooms, with kilns for firing the pottery, 
the result of a large experience in the 
successful working of ‘ous processes 
to those intended to be carried on in the 





new premises. These have been built upon 
the land ing to the Commissioners for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, near the Royal 
Albert Hall, which has been let for seven 
years at a merely nominal ground-rent. 

The studio is on the upper floor 
of the building, which is only of two stories, 
Here a number of ladies, w Art-educa- 
tion has qualified them for the work in which 
they are engaged, are comfortably located 
with all the necessary models and designs 
around them, cal ed to inspire and 
stimulate them in whatever they undertake. 
There are from twenty to twenty-five edu- 
cated women, of good social position, em- 
ployed without loss of dignity, and in an 
agreeable and profitable manner. All have 
received the necessary Art - instruction, 
either at the Central Training Schools at 
South Kensington, or at the schools at 
Queen’s Square, or at Lambeth; and we 
believe the same may be said of the small 
corps of young artists, which form the male 
portion of the staff, and who occupy another 
studio of a very similar character. 

In these rooms tiles, plaques, plateaux, 
vases, bottles, &c., may bé seen under the 
hands of the artists of both sexes, in every 
stage of progress, from the first outline of 
the “under-glaze” commencement to the 
final touches of the “over-glaze” tints 
which are to complete the work. 

The pottery for decoration is of varying 
tint, according to the exigences of the 
demand, and is manufactured at the works of 
Messrs. Minton & Co., at Stoke-upon-Trent ; 
then taken to the Art-studios in the various 
forms, designed and produced for the special 
Fewest ge It is a pure close-grained and hard 

iscuit, very different in character to the com- 
paratively soft and friable ware upon which 
the enamelled decorations of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century are painted. In ad- 
dition, however, to the cream-coloured and 
white clay a deep rich-tinted red clay is also 
used, chiefly for the manufacture of tiles, but 
also for the production of dishes or plateaux, 
and vases. Of the peculiar treatment of this 
“body” we shall speak in due course, our 
present object being to give as clear an idea 
of the artistic manipulation and treatment 
by which the more generic substances are 
made to appear as a work of genuine Art- 
skill, refined in character and durable in 
surface and texture. 

The design being settled in the form of 
a cartoon or drawing, the outline is tra 
upon the ware, and the artist begins ac- 
cording to the subject, either by painting 
in the outline first, or working up certain 
masses of colour, to be afterwards correctly 
or more rigidly defined by the addition of 
a boundary line. The ground being absorb- 
ant, necessitates a manipulation accordingly, 
but a little practice gives confidence, and 
great freedom of touch is soon attained by 
the more skilful ; in fact, it is this very free- 
dom of J which ese such a charm 
to the highest class of subjects, executed by 
Mr. Coleman himself, ne pad to the floral 
subjects painted by his sister, Miss Coleman, 
whose success in this direction is remark- 
_ Bn colours are, of = chemi- 
cally adapted to the purpose, and are vitre- 
ous in charattet: They may be divided into 
two series or “ palettes,” the “ under-glaze,” 
and the “ over-glaze.” The chromatic range 
of the “ under-glaze,” or those colours which 
are employed to paint direct upon the biscuit, 
is very much more limited than that of the 
aaa laze.” ay there is no bright 

,and although the b ues, yellows, Brome, 
oli and beowns are rich and effective, s 
the absence of a brilliant red is a serious 
drawback to the fulness of the scale. Thi 
however, as we shall see, is compensat 
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for in due course by the introduction of reds 
of varied tints, by an “ yor ye ” process, 
in which the colours ordinarily used to pro- 
duce the brilliant and tender effects seen in 
eee are made available. 

” 


The “ inting, then, or “ laying- 
in” of the woke, to speak technically, . 
direct upon the unglazed surface of the 

ery, and the artist carries his subject as 
far as;the treatment by “under- glaze” 
colours will permit. Masses of white en- 
amel are “loaded” upon the surface in 
accordance with the character of the details, 
with a view to further treatment by “ over- 
glaze” tints, and the various colours available 
in the “under-glaze” palette are utilised 
according to the skill and experience of the 
artist. er tow it is nec pete state 
that this skill and experience is of a i 
kind, and essentially technical. The colours 
used do not by any means present, in many 
instances at least, the chromatic character- 
istics of the vitrified compound, and nothing 
but practice ahd experience can enable the 
painter to use judiciously a substance of 
the dirtiest of all possible greys, or grey 
drab, which when fired becomes a brilliant 
blue ; or a blue which is pale and ay 
in character, with a slight purple tinge, 
which comes out of the kiln an intensely 
deep, but ectly transparent, dark blue. 

It will thus be seen that at the outset of 
the artist’s practice there is uncertainty and 
risk, but this once overcome by observation 
and sound judgment, the process is clear 
and well-d * 

The first “firing” is, of course, the crucial 
one, and as the “ under-glaze” colours re- 
quire a higher temperature, and a more 
continued heat than the subsequent “ over- 
glaze” firings, the various objects when 
painted are forwarded to Stoke-upon-Trent 
to be “ fired” there and returned. 

All the treatment and manipulation, after 
this first operation, has for its purpose to 
complete the work upon the basis of the 
“under-glaze” colours ; therefore, the “over- 
glaze” tints are simply used to supply such 
chromatic effects as could not be produced 
from the materials available in the first 
—e For instance, in Mr. Coleman’s 

examples, the flesh tints, as alread 

noted, are produced, or rather " 
by the cream or light-buff tint of bis- 
cuit, but any markings of the forms within 
the outlines, such as the warm tints of the 
extremities, or joints, the tinting of lips or 
cheeks ; in fact, all that tends to suggest vita- 
lity and enhance the local flesh-tint obtained 
by the d, have to be worked in with 
“ over-glaze” colours. 

That brilliant turquoise tint which gives 
such a charm to these works, is entirely the 
result of an after-operation as an “ over- 
glaze” vitreous pigment : and this may be 
quoted as an instance in which over-glaze 
colours change their character in firing, as 
when applied to the ware it is of a greenish 
drab tint. 

One immense advantage of the latter kind 
of colours is that they do not “ sink” to any- 
thing like the same extent as the “ under- 
glaze” ones, and thus a very fair estimate 
can always be made of the probable effect 
when once the first firing is complete and 
satisfactory. All subsequent firings, and 
these may run. up to a fourth, or even a 
fifth, that is, three or four of “ over-glaze,” 
in addition to the primary “under. i 
are all carried out in connection with the 
Art-studio at South Kensington. For this 

u two kilns have been constructed 
with fire-bricks, upon the latest and most 
approved principle. The of these 
is § feet long by 5 feet high, and 3 ‘feet 
in width, with an arched top. It is fired 





3 


mouths, and each “ firing” occu- 
from the time of firing up to the final 
ng of the ware, about twenty-eight 
nine hours being about the period re- 
attain full heat. The smaller kiln 


e; 


5 


Lal 
: 
é 
. 
2 
i 


ime than that required by the kiln. 
Royal Albert Hall Pabedan ont 

is utilised as a smoke vent, but after the 
half hour of the firing there is practi- 
no smoke visible. 


ing into the largest kiln, through 


Baa 


which the pottery is arranged for firing, is 
closed with two pairs of wondsorn, ine 
above and the below, but a large 


iron-plate is used to first close the inner 
surface. of the mouth of the kiln, so that 
when the doors are i 
» ye em any s' — _ of air may 

ted, as such a result would be 
fatal to the recently fired contents. 

As a matter of course, it is desirable 
that the works should be completed in as 
few “firings” as possible, not only as a 
matter of economy in fuel, labour, and risk, 
but because sorne of the “ under. 
deteriorated re- 
peated firings of the “ over-glaze.” A richly 
toned yellow, for example, a most important 
colour as a » is sometimes much 
injured in bri 


the deterioration of the glaze. 

We have already named the use of a 
richly toned red “body” in the production 
of tiles, slabs, and even plateaux and vases. 
The application of this for the psa of 
architectural decoration seems unlimited. 
When treated in the simplest manner with 
“ wnder-glaze” black, and the solid white 
enamel, which will work up in forms sug- 
sete of Pdte-sur-pate, it presents a highly 

ecorative and peculiarly architectonic 
pearance, which renders it singularly appli 
cable to a variety of purposes in connection 
with interior, or even ag a 
The t point appears to be to care 
that tytn s are suitable in character, 
clear and well-defined in the details of each 
series of forms, black and white, and that 
the balance is so kept that the one shall 
mderate too much over the other ; 
and this seems especially essential in rela- 
tion to the white, which offers a temptation 
to over-use from its telling character, and 
the — it gives for treatment with “over- 

” colour in a second or third firing. 
n vases, plateaux, and kindred objects, 
this may have its advantages, but for tiles 
and plaques for architectural , the 
somes conmns to be best Hmnited to the black, 
white, and red. The cleanliness of the 
ap ces of the of the latter 
colour, the pure clay, with the black and 
white ornaments, is perfection. 

Criticism upon the individual works pro- 
duced is not the object of our present writ- 
ing, which is to give a notion of the 
nature of the technical processes whereby 
these very interesting objects of modern 

pottery are uced ; and an accurate 
idea of the ne oy the materials used, as 
a guarantee for thoroughly 
character of the body of which dhe obj 
themselves are made, and the durability of 
the highly-coloured decorative effects pro- 
duced. The taste and juc t 
isplayed, so far, are the best 


- 


firing continuing a somewhat lesser | i 


cy after the second firing ; | Art, and 
but the real objection to repeated firings is | fai 





Thirdl 40 the highl bu 
i we have the y t, but 
free, Mi the subjes 


Art, being al riginal i i ol 
i ways 0 in as 
smash the, ston ofthe ati nal 
a water r drawing or an nting ; 
and, as a rule, the repetition of the subject 
is avoided. 

The extent to which decorative adjuncts 
to high-class furniture, for example, may be 
carried, in addition to the architectural 


nets, side-boards, and other ki pieces 
of furniture may be so arranged as to admit 
of the introduction of admirable decorative 
effects. iSubjects from hi , romance, 
pata eeiotae seat 
introdu 
the common idea to tell i he 
must paint a picture, or a series of pictures, 
in which all the appliances of pictorial Art, 
in light, shadow, and 
Seater een ance 
can with a si 
and intelligent outline, in which form shal! 
be expressed in its purity, and tell its own 
without being over-laid by meretri- 
ciousness in colour, or, as is often the case, 
rendered nearly unintelligible by conven- 
tend Fonany San 

ema’ See ery ae 
tenn the penmnetens this Art-pottery studio 


solid so far. The social 
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ness of fashionable chromo-lithographs, or 
who still think a picture or a statue the 
only work of Art worthy of the name ; 
ignoring all history by assuming that deco- 
rative Art must * necessity require less 
ability and be placed in a secondary posi- 
"the fact cing, that the knowledge, 
ingenuity, and skill of a true artist Is never 


brought into 


applied to hi s works of decorative 
and industrial design. 
__ > 


ART-WORK FOR WOMEN. 


Il, 
WHY THE WORK IS NOT DONE. 


Havinc shown that there are many 
branches of Industrial Art in which women 

i be em » we may now try to 
mn t for Se smallness of the number 
who succeed in such work. That it is not 
to be attributed to want of artistic power 
in women is shown in the long list of names 
distinguished as writers in prose and verse, 
as painters and sculptors, and as musicians, 
who interpret, if they do not produce, the 
masterpieces of genius. That so few women 
take highest in the m of creative 
Art is nothing to the point, since it is no 
proof that they may not excel in Industrial 
Art. 


The reason for this lack of splendid 
names is a question apart, and it is one of 
little practical moment. It may be that 
women cannot at once rise to the level on 
which men stand after ages of culture and 
of conscious freedom ; or, more likely, it 
may be that no woman is, or ought to be, 
able to free herself from domestic duties 
and associations, which, in their inevitable 
interruption, render almost impossible the 
concentration of eae and leisure of 
mind essential to high success. We have 
here a really strong reason against the suc- 
cess of women in any continuous avocation, 
especially if followed at home. On the 
master, or on the,son, of the house the 
library yA studio on 4 may be closed until 
opened by himself. But the very nature of 
her duties makes this difficult for the mis- 
tress who manages her own house ; while, 
as a ryle, very few mothers have sufficient 
sympathy with any fixed purpose of work 
to secure to their girls the same freedom 
which, as a matter of course, they give to 
their boys. 

_ But the true reason for the ‘general ineffi- 
ciency of woman’s work is very simple, and 
in one word may be summed up as want of 
training. \t begins in school-life, where 

who have not been trained send 
out incompetent pupils; it goes on into 
home-life, showing itself in a thousand 
forms i fort ; and it appears un- 


unpunctuality. We have before us the 
opinion of a manufacturer, who ~— 
many women, that if girls were even taught 
arithmetic, as boys are this 
one thing would make 
later life. One si orderly habit of mind 
is a staff on which the weakest steps may 
be —— Our ew d at 
least advantage of learning some things 
er bea nAndines bese use of their needle ; 
and there is for the reverence 
for the “long seam,” 


Tie ee ee 
ttle girls in sewin 
hi ‘od. gt pre- 4 
true that many women have a happy 
sort of sixth sense, to which an 


lay more fully than when | 
clas 


p- | for women to become, as they do 


taught, at school, be 
the difference in 
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American writer gives the apt name of 
“faculty,” that saves them from the full 
effects of this want of training. But still, 
it is impossible to estimate the needless 
waste, in endless wear and tear of mind 
and body, endured by women in their con- 
flict with obstacles, which for men ordinarily 
trained have simply no existence. 

This waste is of the more consequence 
because women are by physical organisa- 
tion more impatient and more irritable than 
men. It is — endow Vien as 
natural graces, wi virtues of patience 
and obedience. But we think it will be 
generally found that when they exhibit these 
qualities it is either in things where they 
have had long —S else it is when 
they are under the influence of some over- 
mastering emotion which lifts them out of 
themselves. Taking the opinions of em- 
ployers of female labour, of mistresses with 


untrained domestics, or of ladies seeking | 
| without a trade brings ‘him up to steal ; 


seamstresses and dressmakers, we do not 
find the evidence in any way in favour of 
the position that patience and obedience are 
either natural to women, or specially mani- 
fested in woman’s work. 

But taken either way, the argument for 
training is equally If women are 
naturally patient and obedient, they will 
become pre-eminently so by practice, and 
therefore pre-eminently skilful, since skill is 
always to be defined as the result of natural 
aptitude combined with habitual persever- 
ance. And again, if naturally the reverse, 
there is the more need to meet these defects 
by careful training. Men are by habit, if 
not by nature, more impatient than women ; 
but they can learn patience in their work. 
They are naturally despotic, and are accus- 
tomed to command ; but every great manu- 
factory, as well as every great army, proves 
how men may learn to obey. It is true that 
no service is perfect that is not freely offered, 
and that the faithful ruler makes the best 
servant, so that men in being free may the 
more easily serve. But women also may be 
taught to act, instead of being compelled‘to 
do so ; and thus may rise from slavish sub- 
mission to the height of loyal service. 

If there is one thing more marked than 
another in the experience of Art-teachers it 
is want of patience in female students. 
Girls go to a school of Art expecting to do 
in one year the work of five. It is not rare 
for them to expect to learn wood-engraving 
and similar arts without first learning how 
to draw. One young lady writes from the 
country, stating that she has learnt drawing, 
and wishing to know if wood-engraving, 
ae ae and a few other 
things can be taught by letter ; and if so, 
how soon they would be remunerative, for 
she is in present néed of money? This is 
an extreme case, but at the same time it is 
not unfair to take it as representative. But 
for such ignorance it would be impossible 
y hun- 
dreds, the du of “ institutions,” or 
“ societies,” quvaien to teach “ remune- 
rative Arts,”—six lessons, at three guineas, 
or at half-a-crown a lesson, as the case may 


Much of the fault of such impatience 
rests with the parents as well as with the 
girls themselves. The general indifference 
with respect to the education of girls applies 
with still greater force to Art-education, of 
which even less still is known. A father 
who sends his son to study a profession 
waits patiently for years before he sees the 
full result ; or, if he sends his son to a trade 
—to a bootmaker, for instance—would not 
expect to see him uce a fect pair of 
boots in six mon But the same man, 
giving his daughter a few terms at a“ finish- 














| ing school,” wonders greatly if she does not 


return } a competent ; or, 
after a year at a school of desi is deep. 
pointed that she cannot produce a finished 
picture—the uct of years of careful cul- 
ture of and heart, as well as of 
dexterity of hand resulting only from long 
practice. 

If it were not a fact of daily occurence it 
would seem absurd to state that we have 
aby ote t women to do by instinct 
t r which men give of pati 
toil. But until we secure for girls the same 


ef pemeee oo 


follow that we grant also a system of regular 
aaa hy | apprenticeship for girls. For 
boys this is a matter of course. Society 
ractically endorses for the old He- 


i 


and no toleration would be given to the 
man who brought up a family of sons with- 
out giving them either fortune, profession, 
or trade. The father who knows that his 
income is limited or uncertain, never hesi- 
tates about his boys ; at any cost they must 
be educated, and sent out into life armed 


for the struggle. At what cost might often 
be told by sisters of these boys, if, 
pily, self-fo ing love were not one of 


strong instincts of woman’s life. But still 
the price is paid. There are hundreds ot 
girls with a pure — for knowledge 
and a love of study, as intense as any 
other power of love with which women are 
universally credited, who have yet to stand 
aside, watching an education of which no 
share comes to them ; and, later in life, to 
sit idle at home, envying the activity which 
is denied to them, until, under some sudden 
pressure of ae they find themselves 
rudely jostled out of their quiet corners, and 
b in the midst of a crowd of eager 
bread-seekers. 

It is urged against any regular appren- 
ticeship for girls, that as men are certain to 
need their labour for support in after-life, a 
father, in his outlay for his boys, is sure of 
a satisfactory return. He so much 
once for all. On the other hand, it is 
affirmed that, in the education and train- 
ing of his girls, he is expending what may 
never in any way be returned, since as soon 
as her apprenticeship is over the girl mar- 
ries, never uses the power she has 
gained. The same argument is constantly 
used by women themselves as a reason for 
neglecting finer branches of Art-work, where 
— can be acquired only through time and 
toi 

But ing the question in its merely 
commercial aspect, we may dispute the 
force of this argument. Even if we grant 
that, at twenty-one, as soon as the term of 
her apprenticeship ires, a girl should 
marry and never use art or trade, we 
cannot therefore allow that the father is a. 
loser. She is then, as it were set up in 
business for herself, and is off his hands as 
completely as a son might be ; while for a 

ear or two she has certainly been earning 
own -money, if not enough for 


her trousseau. lf, on the other 
bend, she aaa never marry, the gain to 


the is obvious, while to the girl her- 
self it is incalculable. 

We must be understood as of 
women who in any case are li to 
dependent on their own exertions. all 
women should leave home and learn trades 

ions is by no means to be desired ; 


or professions 
but only that those who must, or may have 
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demand and supply of female labour. 
In this, women have an advantage over the 
_ whose ae increases their 
for work. U an ised system 
of apprenticeship, too, man’ would 
suffer less than they now do from the loss 
of competent hands, since others, equally 
— would be ready to step into the 
place. Efforts are being made to 
establish such a system of apprenticeship 
the “ Society for the Promotion of the 
t og now at 22, Ber- 
ners Street ; but the eavour thus made 
is almost without co-operation from those 
who are most concerned. Applications are, 
indeed, numerous enough for what the so- 
—_ does not offer to give—ready-made 
for those in present need of it. 

Any argument for special training, or 
for a ticeship, must apply with pecu- 
liar to Art-work, since it is manifest 
that here nothing can be accomplished 


to work, shall be taught to work before the 
time of need comes. Marriage is undoubt- 
edly woman’s oo vocation. But as all 
women are man ly not “ called” to the 
happiest lot, it is a little hard that they should 
not be fitted for some other business. There 
may be an “ideal” of single, as well as of mar- 
ried, life, offering full scope for pete Sager 
and energy, if only cultivated to right 
point. As a matter of fact, we find women in 
Great Britain outnumbering men by nearly 
a million ; and we gee oe pet dh 
the marriage theory, that out e six 
million adult English women support them- 
selves and relatives dependent on them. In 
addition to this, we — = ow of 
many persons interested in the emplo t 
of web that a great part of the applicants 
Sor work are either widows or mothers of 
Samilies—that is {to say, women who have 
“fulfilled their natural destiny.” It would 
surely be well for such women to have even 
a half-forgotten art or trade on which to fall | without such training. If genius may do 
back, instead of having vainly to seek work, | work with little apparent ou aid 
which, even if it could be found, they are | it is only because genius, to be successful, 





too old or too worn out to do! In America,' must be accompanied by a ce 
where there is not the same disproportion | which is di no obstacles. But 
between the sexes, and where the rate of even a high degree of talent may remain 
wages is higher, we find the marriage-argu- useless to its merely for want of | 


ment used with some force to account for a helping hand over some of the first difficul- 
the absence of women in industrial Art- | ties which obstruct its way. In a résumé 
work. The secretary of a New York Art- | of the facilities in England for Art-training 
school gives it as his opinion that as most we hope to show how much has been done 
women marry, and when married are sup- | in supplying this needed wae that even 
ported by their husbands, they do not find moderate powers may be cultivated to the 
it necessary to learn arts uiring long | utmost. It is another inducement in the 
training. But granting the force of this | it of Art-work that the training is not 
argument, in countries where women are | in any way open to objection, being simply 
thus supported, we may still dispute it in | a or of the ordinary school-life. 
Great Britain, resting our opposition on the | Technical training, to follow the Art-educa- 
plain figures of the census returns. It would | tion, is perhaps at present less agreeable ; 
appear to be self-evident, that if three mil- | but even here there are no insuperable 
lions of women are compelled to work, they | difficulties. We may grant that one objec- 


ART 
ON THE THANKSGIVING DAY. 


PAGEANTRY, if not a lost, is at all events a 
——— Art in the of the 
day. We do not 


Panem et circenses, has long 

series of tha sumanch, tie aphaniont af pe 
ic 

frantsy to mest entioely a thi of thopaet, 

t is not difficult to point out causes of 

this gradual moulting of the lustrous 

of public state-ceremonial. 


w Page apne bre ten peti 
spire s ing to 

feet of Sabeth some celestial tri- 
but such things are simply impossible 


in the midst of a city containing, even when 
unawelled by any infux of cowry visi 


would be made happier as well as more use- | tion, weighty in regard to the ordinary ubt that this is ridiculously to 

ful, if trained to do their work properly. | education of girls, may be with even | estimate the throng. To say nothing of 
There is yet another plea for training, and greater force against their -education. cathedral itself, the Stands, 
one in harmony with the marriage-theory. | Expense is renee | a point for considera- | and transformed and other windows, 
We learn with great satisfaction tat, in the | tion, and is especially so when we remember | must have held nearly as meee? The 
experience of a manufacturer ly em-/| that proficiency in Art demands years of | very -fountains have been 
ploying educated female labour, it is the | study. But, in the case of boys, it is found | exhausted, had the day been a thirsty one, 
competent women who marry soonest, while | possible to overcome even this objection, | although running with ter inst 
the ignorant and unskilful remain on hand ; | so that we may expect, when equal needs | of with Clary or Malmsey. 


a proof men do not, as a rule, consider | are admitted. for girls, it will be found 
that women make better wives because in- | equally possible for them also. If it is 
capable of doing anything else. In a sug- | urged that, for boys, parents receive great 
gestive pamphlet by Mr. W. R. Greg, en-| and neces assistance from bse oyws 
titled “ Why are Women Superabundant ?” and other endowed schools, we think the 
we find confirmation of this fact in the | answer is quite obvious. The extension of 
statement that “in the manufacturing and | similar advantages to ay will effectuall 
agricultural population, who earn daily bread | meet the difficulty. In Art- schools 

by daily labour, few women remain long or | advan are shared almost, if not quite 
permanently single.” The ranks of sufferers | equally, by male and female students. _ 
from want of work, and of women left de-} A time must come when Art-training in 
pendent on themselves, are recruited from | its earlier stages will be included in our 
the higher classes, where work is not a| completer system of national education. 
duty until it becomes a necessity. The! Drawing, thoroughly taught, will be as 
“involuntary celibates” are women who | much a matter of course as writing or read- 
“have a position to maintain or appearances | ing; the —— aid now given in 
to keep ups who are too proud to sink, or| primary schools is working well in this 
too spoiled to purchase love at the expense | direction. If taken up with energy in the 
of luxury ;” in short, are the women whose | new secondary schools we may hope soon 
requirements in matrimony are generally to see a marked advance. Artistic talent 
roportion to anything which will thus be cultivated from earliest infancy, 








Pin = of our own 9 a capital, so 
as the decorative try 
Pe och eedie 


con 
i ce as those of France or of 
Italy. The descriptions of some of the 


lands, as recently sketched by the Earl of 
Pembroke ; or with the wonderful naiad-like 
Edtatwgh, ae ab by me the Spe - 

n , as shown — , 
Chevalier. In the court of Milan, during 
the time of Ludovico il Moro, Leonardo da 
Vinci was made director of all the public 
fétes given either ~ Baga sovereign or to 
him by the lords of the court, among which 








In inverse 

they themselves can give in return. It is | and, where it is found of value, will be the most the 
from this class, too, that we have the loudest fostered with care. From the primary | history of Art should be thus associated 
complaints of bad workmanship, and not | schools a boy or girl may be torise, | with the ae: of pageants, shows 
from the classes where daily habit supplies | by means of prizes, scholarships, or other | how differently these things were 

the place of systematic training. | he h higher-grade schools, to the | four centuries ago. But even in 7 
_ There is still another aspect to the ques- | technical schools, or to the schools of Art | under the stern rule of the Protector, 
tion of woman’s work, in the iage of | proper; which then, having a prepared, we not the author of Comus ? 

trained workers ; not only are the women | instead of raw, material to work on, may | While the artistic unity of any great pomp 
provided with a resource in reserve for give us work surpassing all past or present | is rendered impossible by aad 
darker days ? but, if they marry and do not | attainment. . In the meantime, leaving to than by the habits, of our 

use their Art or trade, they leave room for | the future the things that are to be, we eine bh Gaht Set eons ae 
others of the a tice-band ; thus also | may, with hope of practical result, turn to | elements and ornaments ph sree ev 
equalising the ce between a smaller | a consideration of the things that are. if not already forgotten, y to vanish 
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away. Who is—or rather, who was-—the 


su arbiter.in arranging every: suc 
spectacles that of the 27th of ‘February? 
herald, or the principal king-at-arms 

of thesovereign: - t part did “Garter 
take in the ceremonial? At a\time when 
bearing of crest.or ‘coat¢of-arms »has’ been 
relegated almost entirely to the care of. the 
tax-gatherers ; when men may assume any 
bearing they think fit, unquestioned, so long 
as they pay a small fine to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the ,king-at-arms ‘is fast 
becoming an anachronism. At the funeral 
of ,King.<Ferdinand of ; Naples, in which, 
according to the old Spanish ceremonial, a 
king-at-arms, atten by four . heralds, 
ought to have taken part, these functionaries 
were “ represented people ‘hired for 
the ; occasion, :who, whatever » were, 
looked like galley-slaves. Of one heraldic 
e i t to speak with admiration, 
that of the ~ te es oe 
appropriately.adorned the approach to 
great cathedral with the arms and banners 
of a, thousand .of English monarchy, 
fromAlfred to Victoria. ’ 

rs pe yrs a3 pore natural nae 
uence of the invention of gunpowder, an 
the consequent disuse of the visored helmet, 
has gradually given —— military dis- 
oe Oy that, too, we haye.but little. in 
ngland. 


pageantry of some’ European countries ‘is 
also wanting in out own, '/The! Teutonic 


races,as a rule, have never taken ‘to the |: 
eee a Re et worship ° of : the’ Latin.} 
‘eh her, 


religion, remarked; by Tacitus; Siwudacra 
is abaclutahy the atest; thee the. pouhp of 
is ithe case 
Romish, ceremonial. is aiden Tee tie 
cnpaet eek Not a quarter of a cen- 
tury. ago tbe witnessed, in the city of 
Ghent, processions of three miles in length, 
almost every: well-to-do citizen. walking in 
his. turn, with a huge: lighted: inv his 
hand. Nay, we have even seen a feeble and 
a <u be Selntrodate the banished 
m among ves. *But as it i 
risters who received the roya , lit up 
by the hoods and _robes of dodiia; take 
but as a speck of colour in the great pageant 
of the day. Hilo , 
That shorn as it was of artistic 
or scenic decoration, of military splendour, 
or of ecclesiastical pomp, was yet something 
nder than many living eyes can “hope 
again to witness. For it was not a ue, 
a’ triumph, or a mummery : it was such a 
solemn and united expression of the 
heart-felt feeling of a great nation as very 
undemonstrative 


rarely occurs in these 
times. The chief in the scene 


h | touch theeaffection; the: pride,-or the reli- ' 


the | the country.looks forward ;to :the : 


rule, was’ combined -almpst» dll ‘that ‘can’ 


oe 
i 


gious; emotion of a» nation... The . 
surrounded by -nearly thé entire: ro 
family; with the graceful infancy, in which 


? 
fel 


i 
ie 
f 


days of. our ‘grandchildren, ‘in her -open 
carriage, was, more than-at ahy previous 
moment of her ho: lite, the represen- | 
tative of her people.» In the:temples of the 
fire-worshippers, in the synagogues‘of the 
Jews; in the mosques of the Moslem, in every 
church .or we vs of Christian - faith, had 
ascended, for:the first time in history, one 
great consent of prayer. In the consequent 
anthem of praise, the voice ,of Queen Vic- 
toria »might find an echo’in ‘thatrof every 
English mother. «It scarcelysneéded the. 
thrilling incident , that: the . wrack of 
revolution, cast forth from, the ever-seethin 
unquiet of France, should have.been 
into the very palace of our kings:to witness 
the, commencement of the procession, ‘to 
lead. every. man who has love of his country 
in his heart, or hope of the future of humanity, 
to rejoice .with great joy.at. this :unprece- 
dented, unqualified, majestic expression: of 
the loyal, no less than of the religious, sen- 
timent of a great nation. oa . 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE’ IN THE’ POSSESSION 
« OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
”~ 4 ——&, * 7 ‘ 


CHERRIES RIPE! 


Tis) third annual exhibition of' this society, | F 
et tng te TY 
+ . « 4 ’ 4 ‘ 
sists of men of acknowledged power; ‘but they | _Metsmacher, Painter, . ., P. Lightfoot, Engraver 
have not ‘this sent works s' ing their ° WE confess to know nothing of the’painter 
distinction! Of those of the | of this »véry ning picture - except “by 
committee who~ have sent nothing may be men- seeing. occasionally a work or two-by him 
tioned Carbonel; Brion, Isabey, Pils, and in Mr: Everard’s: and therefore con- 
| clude that he is either a Belgian ora French 
n artist ; but whichever country-can’ claim: him 





{ of subdued lights. He may be said | Th 
puri borwml Leese we e best 
demonstrations of his shown in‘ Even- | garden - wall 
in ‘Nymphs’ (63). 
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gernon Peckover, F.L.S., 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS 
OF ART AND ANTIQUITY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


THE WISBECH MUSEUM. 


| THE museum I have chosen for illustration 
| this month’s number of the Art - F 
| situated in that strange and very sin 
| 
| 


| the office. It is po nae He weno. 
‘ open 

| day except Sunday and Tuesday. | 
collection contained in the Museum is | 
| varied in 
branch of 
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trict known as “The Fens,” a tract 
of immense extent, where hill and 
alike absent; where the eye tra 
almost unbroken horizon on all sides ; 
whole surface of the earth is, as it has 
“ flat as a pancake,” dotted here and there 
with a small town, village, hamlet, or home-| rare. The collection of marine and 
stead ; and where long straight lines of *‘ dykes,” | fishes taken in, and at the mouth of, the 
each many miles in length, without a bend ora | Nene at the Wash, is also very extensive 
turning, intersect the country like so many oe curious ; as is likewise the ee of British | 
| canals filled with stagnant water, yet having | land and fresh-water shells, of w only seven | 
| neither towing-paths nor boats; but which, | species are wanting in the Museum. Among | 
n less, has its own peculiar beauties and e former an enormous opah or king-fish, caught 
advantages, such as the residents therein would | at Hunstanton, in 1839, is especially deserving of 
be loth to exchange for those of more moun- | notice. Among the other piscatorial specimens 
tainous and wooded districts. We all know is the largest saw of a saw-fish in existence— 
how truly delicious are 
fen-partridges, how ex- 
cellent are fen-geese 
_ and fen-ducks, and how 
good and rich is fen 
cream-cheese; but we 
do not all know that in 
the very midst of this 
country of dykes and 
corn and geese, there 
exists a Museum that 
for its excellent and 
liberal management, 
and for the value and 
beauty of its contents, 
can successfully vie 
with many of the larger 
and more imposing- 
looking of its provincial 
brethren; and which 
mayin many respects be 
advaitageomier Seles 
as a model by institu- 
tions of a larger and 
older growth. It is 
my pleasant duty this 
month, therefore, to 
speak of the Wisbech 
Museum and its varied 
and matchless contents. 
The pretty little, and 
peculiarly clean, town 
of Wisbech is situated 
44 miles from Cam- 
bridge, 20 from Peter- 
borough, and 25 from 
Ely, and lies on the 
borders of Cambridgeshire and Norfolk—a part 
of the town being in each county—and it is 
brought into connection with the metropolis and 
with the iron-roads of the entire kingdom by two 
lines of railway,each having a separate station 
on the confines of the town. The river Nene, : 
flowing through its midst, and rising and fallin —are those of bos longifrons, the beaver, 
with every tide, is studded with shipping which | the elephant, the wild boar, &c., &c. There 
come up from the open sea to its wharves. Wis- | are also very creditable collections of natural his- 
bech has its free public park, its working men’s | tory, entomological, botanical, ethnological and 
institutes, and numberless other advantages, as | other obj all of which are carefully —— 
pier poet pens apm pt fing I pews oe i eet Psa tee 
curious architectural features, ing. Inow to notice the an 
interesting objects. Art-collections contained in this rich Museum. 
The Museum was established in 1835, through 
the exertions of a few gentlemen of ; 
the late Rev. Henry Fardell, then Vicar of the 
parish, being its first president. It was origi- 
nally located in the house, hired for the pur- 
pose, but which, as the Museum grew, was found 
too small for its requirements. In 1841 a resident 
curator was appointed, and five yearslater the 
collection had so increased that a site adjoining 
the church-yard and near to the castle was pur- 
chased, and the present building erected, the cost 
being efrayed by shares. In 1854, on the 
death of the Vicar, Mr. William 4 
F.S.A., was elected president, and so continued 
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VESSELS OF ROCK-CRYSTAL, ie. WISBECH MUSEUM. 
the fish from which it was taken being 25 feet in 


length, weighing 5 tons, and requiring no less 
than 100 men to land it. 
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charm and feature of the Wisbech 
its id assemblage of ceramics, 


The 
Marcum is In this 


3 ial interest attaching to it. The great 
Sell of these objects, and of the extensive and 
extremely valuable collection of coins, comprising 
about 3,000 in gold, silver, and , was be- 
ueathed to the Museum, in 1569, - the Rev. 
é Hare Townshend, who, will, left his | 
i works of Art, and 


of Surrey, having born at Busbridge, 1798, 

was educated at Cambridge, where he 
became M.A. in 1824. He was a man of high 
tainments, and as a poet ranked 
a mesmerist he was also 
He was connected with the Fen- 
addition to 


ay 


pet Sak 
fe 
i eH 
iH 


will 


A marvellously. fine vessel of rock-crystal, in 
form of a fish, beautifully mounted in ‘silver- 


toilet-glass of tortoise-shell and silver; a fine 





gilt, and of wondrous beauty, shown in our en- 
graving on the i . Itika 
striking example of Italian Art of the 
sixteenth century, and is surmounted b 
figure holding a shield, on which is 
excellent cameo. A cup of rock- 
pee Gaen 2 Se sme Cone & 
a good s en of Art. ith 

ished 


candelabra, with flowers of exquisite work- 
manship ; a vase of pink spar mounted in 
ormolu, and of elegant form ; numerous 
elegant jade, ivory, inlaid mosaic, pearl, 
japan. The Battersea enamel, and other 
snuff-boxes, are also very int: , 


good examples of étuz in silver, 
a beautiful chatelaine and ¢tui 


in armour (en- 


Queen 
reliquary of 








F 


old silver -watch with alarum, by 
“Claude Viet London ;” an early oviform 
watch, and some bronze lamps and gures, are 
also curious, and will repay attentive examina- 


! 


i 
f 


E 
| 
t 
Tl 
z 


tion. 
Among the carvings in i may be noticed 
a masterly group of “The Descent from the | 





pan 
graving), with Neptune and other fi in 
relief, and bearing on one side two shields of 
| arms tied together with ribbon, and the words 
‘Dur ehr und Frend in eunchteit, 1678.” 
There is also another example of a 
drinking-mug or glass of Vitro de Trina. : 
The ceramic series, as I have already hinted, 
is remarkably good, and contains some splendid 
—_ pee] fine and rare speci af some of 
| which it wi necessary to i er bri 
| remarking that in the series wi i eae 
| Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Anglo- 
Cross ;” a delicate card-tray ; a don-dami box Saxon, and Medizval vessels, as well as 
containing various games ; a hunting-horn ; and | examples of most of the best-known makes of 
some pipes. But by far the most exquisite | more recent times in earthenware and porcelain. 
specimens of carvings in this, or almost in any | Without regarding any order in these, I now 
other museum, is the set of chessmen in i | proceed to call attention to some of the more 
and box-wood, formerly the property of Louis | prominent objects. 
XIV.; these are of German workmanship of | Among these are a pair of Dresden groups of 
the seventeenth century. The figures in this | figures large size and of the most fect 
set, of which one or two are shown in the en- beauty and delicacy, both in form and modelli 
and in colour; they may be ranked 
among the finest known examples of this 
famous make, of which there are also in 
the collection a cup and saucer with raised 
flowers and a fine assemblage of other 
examples ; among these are some exqul- 
sitely beautiful cups and saucers, painted 
with Watteau groups of figures. Of 
Sévres ware the most notable is the 
breakfast-service belonging to Napoleon 
I., which was taken from his camp-equi- 
page at Waterloo in 1815. It is of the 
finest character, green yee 
gilt, with medallions of groups of Cupids, 
trophies, musical instruments, &c., in 
colours, or gold, on rose-du-barry g , 
and marked with an imperial crown over 
the word ‘ Savres” in blue. In Sevres, 
also, are a pair of fine bleu-du-Rot vases, 
mounted in ormolu. ; 
Two “ apostle-mugs” of enamelled 
Creussen ware; mounted in metal, are 
deserving of notice. One of these is 
dated 1664, and has the figures of our 
Lord and thea under an encircling 
arcade, beautifully painted, and a name 
to each, as ‘‘ Salvator,” “ S. Phillippus, 
“§, Thomasa,” ‘S, Bartolomeus,” &c. 
The other, which is of larger size, bears 
the paschal lamb in front, and the a 
tles, six on each side, with their em 
and names, as ‘“S, Thomas,” “S. 
Mathew,” “S. Jacob Minor,” “S. Si- 
mon,” &c. At the bottom is the inscrip- 
tion “‘IOHANN WOLFFGANG FRISCHS 
DRINCK YND IS, GOTT NICHT VERGISS. 
Another mug of the same ware has 2 
masterly | shield of arms in front, and at the bottom the 





CRUCHE OF NUREMBURG WARE. 


GERMAN GLASS DRINKING-CUP, CARVED CHESSMEN, ETC. 


graving on this page, are of the most 


_ conception and the most delicate execution pos- | inscription ‘‘ IOHANN LEONHART ROTH : ANNA 
ome some very good and | BARBARA ROTHIN, GLAMIN.” 
| Characteristic examples of Swiss carving. | A splendid cruche of Nuremburg > st 
A nautilus-cup, mounted in silver gilt, with nudied in colours (engraved above), 
modelled figures and i | on its front in relief a tation of the 
ifixion, and beneath it a tree, while a 
most 


sible. There are also 


base, is a good 
| eats and the some semask will 
to many other articles in this superb | the sides are half-length figures, 
cobecton. It may be classed among the finest 
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interesting known examples of this ware. | Schiner Catherine of Russia,” beautifull 
Anstbir wuche ts shee tty weaiiieds hides ot ee pilgri y 
bears in relief the history of Susannah, to each | signs found at Wisbech; a cover of a thurible 
t of which is an inscription; it is | ; bronze 
dated 1585 ; another vessel dated 1577 has the ploughed up near Murrow Church, and another | 
shield of arms, in front, of “ von i 
Gvlich” and others on its sides. There are | “ pilgrim’s bottle,” are especially interesting. 
also some remarkably good gres-de-Flamand There are also some beautiful and very 
jugs, and one or two bdellarmines of fine 
character; with a fine example or two of 
Palissy ware and of majolica. 

Some crackle-jars, both crimson and sage, are | 
very fine, and the Béttchers alt Haldensteben, | 
Hochst, Berlin (of which there are some scarce 
figures in bisque), Delft, Frankenthal, and 
Oriental examples, are very noticeable. 

Of English pottery and porcelain, too, are 
several highly interesting specimens of early 
medizval — probably Norman—pitchers and 
other vessels ; several other interesting pieces | 
of a later date, -~ =e paren yee 
puzzle ) c., and a varie exam- 

Sf Chelan 'Woreester, Derby. Rocking- 
Leeds, Swansea, Lowestoft, Wedgwood, | No. 1. RELIEF-BRICK; ST. MATTHEW AND THE ANGEL. 
Liverpool, Coalport, Davenport, and other 
makes. One of the most remarkable of these | valuable rings, buckles, snuff-boxes, fans, and 
is a fine Liverpool bowl, the largest known, | other matters, as well as a good as- 
being than the famous Pennington bowl. | semblage of antique keys, ball-padlocks, iron 
This le example is 214 inches in diameter. | shears, ing - hook, s , candle-sticks, 
At the bottom, inside, is painted a ship in full | pocket-dial, girdle key-holder, tinder-boxes, &c. 
sail, union-jack flying, and cannon being fired; | Some encaustic paving-tiles from Wisbech 
other ships in the distance ; trophies below, and | Church are preserved, and bear among other de- 
the words ‘* Success to the British Fleet.” A | vices the three lions passant for England, the arms 
—- of Beauchamp, Clare, and others: other tiles, 
evidently of local make (the searching out of this 
kiln I earnestly commend to the attention of 
| local antiquaries), with green glaze and yellow | 
| glaze, and. the outline simply im » will | 
| also repay examination. 
| A cavalier’s boot, temp. Charles I.; and boot | 
_ and spur, temp. the Commonwealth, from Hagbech | 
| Hall ; some war-relics, French, Indian, Russian, | 
| &c. ; a pouch with the name “ Henry Colerane”’ | 
«‘ Constantinople 1722 ;” the * shirt-front worn 
by Kaspar Hauser at the time of his attempted 
assassination at h, October 17, 1827,” 
beautifully plaited with the studs attached, 
and other relics a kind of historical 
interest. A collection of casts of ancient seals 
and original matrices, as also the assemblages 
of precious stones and medals, are extremely 























curious. 

The collection of paintings comprises several 
interesting pictures, among which, as the most 
border of trophies all round. On the outside is | striking to visitors, I may name a portrait of the 
a large — and a panoramic sea-view, Rev. Chauncey Hare Townshend, the donor of 
running round more than half its circumference ; | so many valuable articles; a full-length life-size 
on the other part is a group of a man on horse- | picture of Napoleon I. in his robes; a por- 
back with panniers, and another man standing | trait of Secretary Thurlow, the member of parlia- 


No. 2. RELIEF-BRICK : LION PASSANT-GUARDANT. 





by, pointing, as if directing him on his way | ment for Wisbech—and the only member ever 
across a marshy country. she whole of the | sent from that town; and paintings by Towns- 
figures, &c., are painted in blue. Anotherinterest- | hend, Schleick, Princess Cawlath, Benthen, 
ing ceramic relic is a small 
cream-coloured teapot, hav- 
on one side, in relief, 
a representation of Porto- 
bello and the fleet lying off 
it, with the words in three 
lines PORTO BELLO TAKEN ; f 
and on the other side, the Als =oyr 
full-length figure of an ad- “A 
miral, with trees on one side 
and houses on the other, 
and the words, BY AD. VER- 
NON and PORT CHACRE. 
And now a few words 
become essential upon the 
miscellaneous articles in this 
admirable Museum, some 
of which I now proceed 
very briefly to enumerate. 
I these are the fol- 


l 
A nese pewter dish with 


royal arms, motto, sup- 
porters, &c., full size in the 
centre and foliated border, 
with the date 1662 and the inscriptions “ Viva | Montague, Zick, &c. In the centre of one of the 
Carolvs Secvndvs” and « Beati Pacifici ;”” and | rooms, too, stands an exquisite piece of sculpture 

in marble—‘ and —by Franck, a 
the hibition of 1851. 





aun 


No. 4 RELIEF-BRICK FROM RAMSEY ABBEY. 


some other examples of pewter platters, &c. 
A “ medizval ewan om by the priests | Belgian artist, 
when performing mass, 1565,” which is elegantly | There are also several framed engravings. 
ornamented ; a pair of medizeval iron for | In local matters, as I have before said, the 
the ankles; a sword “presented to Cardinal! museum is especially rich, and this feature is 





lye q: r 71 i  pltve | lik nly 
tet oe . Oa 
\ RIF : <a Rays oe 





Another interesting feature is a collection of 
early newspapers, including the Nottingham 


| Mercury 1723, Hargreaves’ Stamford Mercury 


1736, and many others. 

A “scriptural series,” i.¢., a collection of 
objects illustrating scripture - history, eyed 
arranged and descriptively labelled, exists in 
Museum, and is found most attractive, as well as 
educationally useful. 

The collection of autographs is very striking, 
and contains many of highest value and 
importance. Among them are original letters of 
Queen Elizabeth, M Queen Scots, 


( 584), and 
1570 or I 

of Byron’s ‘ “Son 
of Idleness,” Dickens’s ‘‘ Great 1 
Monk Lewis's ‘‘ Monk,” several pages of Las 


Cases’ “Life of N: ” corrected in the 
handwriting of Napoleon himself, and auto- 








No, 3. RELIEF-BRICK : BADGE OF CHARLES V. 


gr hs of Charles II., Cardinal Richelieu, 

John Wesley, Sir Walter Scott, 
Haydon, Lawrence, Poussin, Carracci, Rubens, 
Paul Veronese, Voltaire, Burns, Swift, Lavater, 
Mozart, Nelson, Canning, Catherine de Medici, 
Beethoven, and —— of other celebrities in 
every department of life. 

And now, as a bonne bouche for the close of this 
brief notice of the treasures 
in the Wisbech Museum, 
let me call special attention 


found. I allude to some 
bricks with figures and de- 
vices in. relief. These I 
= engrave, of a reduced size, 
: from photographs taken 
specially for the purpose. 
In the series A —e 
are resent eight o 
aenocieiens relict-bricks, 
One of these (No. 1) = 
rently represents St. Mat- 
thew and the Angel—St. 
Matthew holding a pen in 
one hand, and in the other 
a scroll upon which he is 
writing, which rests u 
his knee. Four 
(Nos. 5—8) undoubtedly 
illustrate four main s 


— 


In the first Susanna is seen brought bytwo 
before her husband, Joacim, who is seated, and 
an elder is on either side. In the second she is 
taken out to execution, as described in verses 
ap grt fry she was led out to death, 


45 
he raised up the holy of a 
youth whose name was who cried with 
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as 
a loud voice, I am clear from the blood of this | 


' woman.” In the third of these interesting bas- | graving (No. 2) bears a part of a lion passant 
reliefs, Daniel is at the “place of judgment,” | guardant, with stars 
examining and evidently just in the act of con- The subject No. 
er in the remarkable words of the | of the badges of Charles 
Thou hast lied against thine own | with the dragon and one of the pillars of Hercules, 


demning an eld 


verse, ** * 
sna, for even now the Angel of God hath 
received the sentence of God to cut thee in two. 
So he put him aside.” In the fourth the two 
elders are being put to death by stoning, and a 
basket of stones, arranged for the purpose, 
stands beneath a tree behind the executioners. 
Another remarkable brick (No. 4) in this Mu- 
seum, but one of totally different character, is also 
shown in my series of engravings. It is from Ram- | 
sey Abbey, about 20 miles from Wisbech, and is | 
10 inches long by 4} inches in width. The soft 
clay, it will seen, has been im dina 
variety of ways, with a mould of extreme beauty, | 
bearing a series of six figures beneath an arcade 
of one wide octfoil arch in the centre, and two 
narrower trefoiled arches with crockets and 
finials, on either side. From the fortunate | 








os 


No. 5. RELIBF-BRICK: HISTORY OF SUSANNA. 


; 
circumstance of the repetition of the impresses of | and the letters PLVS being part of his well- | 


A portion of another brick shown on the en- 


, a of one 
° 3 Philip IL., 














SWORD AND PRUNING HOOK. 


j 


| 
| 


this mould upon this one brick the whole design | known motto, “Plus Oultre” altered into 


is made complete. Over each arch occurs the 


/name of the figures represented, but the lettering 


‘* Plus ultra” (more beyond). 
It is well for a moment to allude to one or 


is so very imperfect as to render their reading in | two other features of this interesting Museum. 
some instances a matter of ao, In the | These are the South African collection, formed 
h is 


first arch the head of the figure, whic all that 
is impressed, is mitred, and he holds a pastoral 
staff terminating in a cross pfatée in his left 


hand. Over this figure appear to be the words | one of the ill-fated Niger 


by the well-known Thomas Clarkson, who was | 
a native of Wisbech; the collection of African | 
curiosities, obtained by the late Dr. Stanger, | 
expedition ; the as- | 


| semblage of curious objects from the South Seas 


Nu 
ry 
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No, 6, RELIEF-BRICK : HISTORY OF SUSANNA. 


“6. Thome ..... ” so that it probably re- 
presents St. Thomas-d-Becket. In the second 
arch is the figure of a king wearing the well- 
known form of crown on the coins of Edward I., 
Il, and III., and holding in his right hand a 
sceptre with fleur-de-lis termination, and his left 
hand raised and most probably holding a ring. 
Over this is ** S. Edwardv. . .” and the figure is 
therefore, doubtless, that of St. Edward the 
Confessor. Under the wide central arch are two 


—— figures and a small one. The first of 
a priest holding a foliated crozier‘in his 


right eee Sent oat én his left side kneels 
a small figure of a priest holding a crozier in 
front; the second is a bishop wearing a mitre 


and having in his left hand a crozier, while his \ 


right is held in the conventional attitude of 
benediction. Over the first of these the lettering 
seems to be ‘‘S. Doniet,”’ but over the other it 
is very indistinct. In the fourth arch is ap- 


are a female figure, probably a queen, | 


in her ri a Sane eeemaiens ant fe 
fifth is a mitred bi , with foliated crozier in 
his left hand, and right held up in an 
attitude of benediction. 


and from North-west America, collected by | 
Admiral Swaine, who accompanied the expedi- | 
tion to circumnavigate the globe under Captain 
Vancouver, in 1797 § and the highly interestin 
collection of dried plants, carefully mounted pe | 
arranged, by Mr. Townshend. 
And now, before closing, it is necessary to | 


| saya few words about the splendid collection of | 


books which, thanks to the munificence of the 
Rev. Chauncey Hare Townshend and others, | 
form the valuable and extensive library attached 
to the Museum. Mr. Townshend’s bequest was 
made in the following words:—‘I give and 
bequeath all the rest of my Pictures, and Water- 
coloured Drawings, and oo , and Books 
containing Engravings, and my Coins, and all | 





other my Books, and my original Sketches, and | 
my Fossils, Autographs, Rings set with Jewels | 
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LEATHER “ PILGRIM’S BOTTLE.”’ 


| intended to illustrate my Geological collecti 
and my collection of dred mage pepe eed 

by! ~flects coming under the denomination of 

i uriosities,’ ‘ Objects of Antiquity’ or ‘ Vertu,’ 








to the Trustees or Directors for the time bei 


of the Wisbech Museum, established at 
on condition that said several arti. 
cles be never sold or but deposited and 
kept in the same Museum for ever under 
and to the public for the 
advantage of the town and ” 
Of the books thus an excellent 


editions of the Bible, including the 1588, 1651 








No. 7. RELIEF-BRICK : HISTORY OF SUSANNA. 


which a to be least worthily represented in 
the iheny ae those of archzeology and local his- 
tory, and of painting and the Fine Arts. To 
the extension of these it would be well for the 
authorities to direct their attention 7 
means of furthering the value and the 

a oye been said to that 

Enou prove 

the Wisbech Museum is one of no ordinary 
kind, and that the treasures of which it is the re- 





No. 8. RELIEF-BRICK : HISTORY OF SUSANNA. 


ceptacle are of the highest class of Art, and of 
the greatest interest and importance. Wisbech 
is indeed peculiarly fortunate, not only in having 
this splendid Museum, but in’ having — 
its inhabitants men of such refined taste, of 

liberal mind, and of such zealous disposition, 
to support it and to extend its usefulness, as those 
who are now engaged in its conservation. It 
has among its most energetic friends, what 
other museums I could name lack, men of the 
highest attainments, some of whom have made 
Art their life-study, and whose homes are gal- 


leries of Art, ‘others whose an 
and knowledge is brought to bear 
on those ts, with others equally capable 


Npedemaaccacsemia denenhanure 


er its interests and to extend its usefulness 


















































ROME, 1872. 


world. The fame of Venice and Genoa is 


lates his vanity, and makes him ardently desire 
a modern fashionable Rome, which is to it 
by the degradation of Paris. Thus he of 
wide airy boulevards, of gas, asphaltum, and 
telegraph wires. On the other hand, cardinals 
and monsi; f who patronised Art, making 
her the handmaid of the church, take less 
favourable views, and declare in their irritation 
that the new party» in defiance of right or 
reason, would pull down the very Vatican, 
stock and stone, if it suited their purposes, to 
erect in its place a railway-station. 

And the et too utter their cry of 
“ Ichabod, the glory is departed!” The tunnel 
of Monte Cenis and international trains are 
advantages more palatable to tourists than to 
artists. The good old families who duly arrived 
in their roomy travelling-carriages at the Porta 
del Popolo—and, declining evening-parties, as 
they had enough visiting at home, devoted 
themselves instead to the study of classic re- 
mains and the encouragement of Art—have 
as a race disappeared. They are lost in the 
flood of gay promiscuous English, who have 
ee | undertaken an expedition to the 
unthralled city for the sole purpose of turning 
the Pincio into a Rotten Row, and their quiet 
apartments into gay assembly-rooms. 

Nor does the evil of dissipation 
end here, since it influences many of the artists 
themselves, weaning them from their simple, 
inexpensive pursuits and leading them into a 
luxury and pretension hitherto own. There 
was a time—still dear to many—when pleasant, 
congenial gatherings took place by means of 
the zmpromptu invitation being passed on from 
friend to friend by word of mouth, or the height 
of ambition consisted in a numbered one-horse 
carriage to drive in with a friend on the Appian 
Way; whereas under this artificial pressure, 

board “at homes” and a carriage and pair 
are regarded as necessities. 

The municipality, perhaps out of a certain ten- 
derness for a past which is thus swiftly fleeting 
away, or else wishful to imitate the example of 
France and several Italian cities, has decided to 
insert a marble tablet into the wall of the Palaz- 
zetto Torlonia, in‘ the Via Fornari, which 
is erected on the site of Michael Angelo’s 
or residence, bearing the following inscrip- 

on :— 

“On this spot once stood the house 

Which the divine Michael Angelo 

Consecrated by his life and death.” 

Similar inscriptions are to be placed on the 
oro of the — built and occupied by the 
ers Zucchero, on Canova’s residence in 
the Corso, on that of Bartolomeo Pinelli in 
the Trastevere, and no doubt on those of 
Poussin, Claude Lorraine, and other well-known 


It is also a matter of congratulation that the 
pursuit of archzeology fortunately increases rather 
—_ See Soe ver ae ae The 

proves a zealous jan o iquities 
of m dere Rome; thus chenetiiehh. heendily rote 
of under the pontifical rule, are being efficiently 
carried forward, and interesting discoveries are 
constantly made by the various archzological 
societies, Signor Rosa, the government di- 
rector of the excavations, gives satisfaction on 
the whole, except when he fails in good taste, 
such as in the introduction of some modern piece 
of ruin, as an aid to the imagination. The 
arches which he has thus lately erected in the 
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which now d the symmetry of the Pan- 
e site of the 
baths of Agrippa will thus be laid bare, and 
antiquarians anticipate a great field of research 
and speculation in consequence. The fact is 
still more important, as the cellars of the houses 
are said to contain a great many antique frag- 
ments of co me sculpture, which have been 
built into the walls. 

Mr. Charles Hemans, in his clear and interest- 
ing résumé of the archeology of Rome from 
et a eg a8 September 20th, Ny or 

ginning of the present year, which ap 
in the Atheneum, besides referring to all the 
important antiquarian discoveries up to that date, 
mentions and describes the proposed statue of 
Thorwaldsen, which was being executed by his 
pupil, Herr Wolff, for Prince Barbarini ; to be 
placed by him in the front of his palace, near 
the site of the two studios occupied by the 
famous sculptor. The statue is now erected. 
It stands in a place of honour in the courtyard 
which, converted a few years since into ® garden, 
with stately entrance gates, had pe y been 
encumbered by unsightly tumble-down sheds 


used by artists, that looked to the eyes of Lady | journal, 


Morgan as the identical huts which the brick 
layers inhabited during the erection of this 
ancient palace. Thorwaldsen is represented 
in his studio-dress, mallet and chisel in hand, 
as if resting after the completion of his ideal 
figure of Hope, which stands in smaller dimen- 
sions at his side. The statue is i 
interesting, from its being executed from a cast 
of Thorwaldsen by himself. As Tenerani, the 
celebrated Italian sculptor, likewise gained much 
of his reputation in the same neighbeurhood, a 
wish has been ex that his memory should 
be honoured by a companion-statue. 

The political upheaving in Italy naturally in- 
fluences the history of Art. It becomes there- 
fore a profitable matter of speculation during the 
suppression of religious houses in Rome, when 

ich and ancient monasteries and convents are 


ft 
i 
ile 


satisfaction of ing this 
tion as entirel ro tel rar me Berg 
merely this valuable picture from his 


panes of Beings So haae Se ee 
ouse at Rome. He, moreover, authorises us 


F 
E 
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being turned into public offices and barracks, to is statement, which ghtfor- 
inquire what becomes of the obj of | ward and satisfactory, awoke merely suspicion 
Art—the pictures, often of great value at Perugia; and Corriere dell’ Umbria, in 

conclusion, quoted Signor Alcardi, who, refer- 


sometimes by unknown artists, the rich reli- 
uaries, the uisite church-vessels, and the 
icate lace. Probably the monks and nuns 
have discovered careful methods for the - 
vation of their treasures during ther day of 
versity. any objects o jue, i 
erga lew» Reed Pla om Bon 
dealer, and be to other countries. The 


dispersed 

belief is iling that Italy is grad being 
Se ee ae es 

many are being sm rance 

cok aleesiiine on tak, it meee not used, the 

country will of of 

anes ne imi of its Art-treasures. 
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repurchase the picture for the nation. It was 
ache to Florence and exhibited there for a short 
time. The minister of he Siete, however, 
feeling justified to enormous sum 
= i purchase wes completed by the 
empress. It is now in Russia, where, owing to 
the panel beginning to crack down the centre, it 
is removed from its antique frame, and is being 
from the wood to canvas. 
Russia has shown itself particularly enamoured 
of the Staffa Madonna. A a 
has recently purchased a very valuable repé:ca, 
of “ihe painting, but of the original bus 
frame, made by the inimitable copyist, 
Signor Mariannecci, who still has it exposed for 
view in his studio here. 

Painted a few years since at Perugia, it is 
exactly the same size as the original, being 7} 
inches square. The youthful and serene Virgin, 
clad in a red under-garment, with a blue veil, 
stands and reads a small book of devotion, the 
contents of which are perfectly intelligible to the 
Divine Infant whom she carries in her arms. 
Four subordinate figures are introduced into the 
landscape, two 1.en crossing a meandering river 
in a boat, and Raphael’s favourite man on 
horseback with a companion walking by his 
side, who are traversin — green meadows. 


The re awakens a feeling of graceful repose, 
pew A admirably r in this most 
fai 


copy. 

In connection with the new liberal spirit which 
exists in Rome, we may mention that two Eng- 
lish tlemen, Mr. Ball, a rising sculptor, and 
Mr. ynes, a inter, both gold me- 
i cademy, have opened 
drawing and modelling classes for ladies, 

The; International Society of Artists has also 
commenced classes for drawing, besides a series 
of lectures on Art, delivered by competent pro- 
fessors, ‘ Saturday evening. This society, 
which has arisen out of the new-born energies of 
this city, consists at the t time of upwards 
of three hundred nunbat of several nation- 
alities. It is organised for the purpose of pro- 
moting intellectual culture, the advancement of 
Art, and in the hope of some time forming an 
academy not inferior to those of England and 
France. 

An exhibition of the works of members is now 
being held in the villa of the Pincean Gardens. 
The first of the kind was opened last year, but 
was merely noticeable as being the germ of an 
—— undertaking. This second annual 

bition ote the successful result of the 
labours of the last year, the number of members 
having i increased, many of whom are 
artists of considerable reputation. 

The villa, which is tastefully arranged for the 
purpose, consists of two stories, the first being 
devoted to scul the second to painting. 
In the former, hes and statuettes in terra- 
cotta —_ inate over the works in 
marble. It must, however, be remembered that 
many of the exhibitors are young artists, who 
would be onl io Gia to send groupe im the 
more perfected, but far more costly, material. 

Amongst the most noticeable objects are the 
following :—‘ The first Inspiration of Christopher 


BE 


Columbus,"a rage Si Giulio Monteverde, 
—— — Cc ine, for the Boston 
useum. It represents the great discoverer as 
the sea at 


beyond the : boundless horizon. 
The conception is extremely fine and the fi 

graceful; nevertheless, the face might be more 
pleasing and the dress a little less suggestive of 


that of a jester. 

Signor Pietro Calvi sends an ‘Othello.’ The 
face and hands of the Moor are in bronze, while 
the fatal handkerchief which he holds in his 
hand is of white marble. A bernous of the 
same material is thrown over his head and 
folded round his breast. The style is sensa- 
tional, and his ‘Selika’ belongs to the same 
Panichi, an artist until lately resident 


! 
; 


full-length statuette of Leopardi, the small, 
slightly-deformed poet, whose have 
done so much for the regeneration of Italy. The 
design is intended for histomb. 
Miiller, of Coburg, exhibits a marble 
bust of a dalia, or nurse of Albano, which has 
ined the first gold medal both at Berlin and 
terdam. A sweet, modest, comely face, 
denoting the love and care which this nurse 
would bestow on the child ang toot 
In the picture-gallery Signor idi 
sends a capital Roman beggar. The old man 
seems to be life itself. His face beams with 
genuine humour, and, proud of his rags and j 
as an officer of his decorations, he holds out 
hand with the firm conviction that you cannot 
resist his coaxing appeal. 
E. Léwenthal, a peg oo — a 
highly-finished portrait of Gi ; the Signora 
ome Richards Gaggiotti, a well-painted full- 
length portrait of her mother; Mr. Healy, the 
well-known American painter, contributes other 
its; Achille Guerra, a clever little genre 
picture of Italian life; and Otto Weber, the 
German, a number of very natural oxen, which 
are treading out the corn near a Roman village. 
The question naturally arises whether this ex- 
hibition of international artists in the Pincio 
might not be incorporated with another exhibi- 
tion, that of artists and amateurs in the Piazza 
del Popolo. The time, however, for this fusion 
is believed not yet to have come. The exhibi- 
tion in the Piazza del Popolo belongs to the 
Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, an 
association which, in its commencement many 
years since, was welcomed by the a artists 
in Rome. The first exhibition was held at the 
Capitol, but as the censor immediately ordered 
a nude female figure, by Wyatt, to be put in a 
box, to prevent the corruption of public morals, 
and suppressed Mr. Severn’s picture of Ariel, on 
the plea that the bat a hidden allusion 
to the Papacy, the fetters were felt to be too 
cramping; the English artists refused to be 
enthralled, and the society has since languished 
in the Piazza del Popolo. 

The scheme of blending the two societies 
seems, therefore, ‘impracticable; for although 
the authoritatiye body of the older society might 
plead generosity, admiration for Art, and pro- 
mise to meet Italians and foreigners on neutral 
ground, the younger society still remembers the 
past, fears to be cramped by worn-out traditions, 
and to be checked in its onward career. 

Before leaving the subject, it may be added 
that the international artists gave an entertain- 
ment on Friday evening, Feb. 2nd, in the form 
of an “ artistic fair,” at their rooms in the Vicolo 
d’Alibert. The chief hall and the entrances were 
tastefully decorated with banners, draperies, 
evergreens, and Chinese lanterns. The com- 
pany consisted of from four to five hundred 
persons, ) gn of Art, English and American 
visitors, the members and their friends. After 
a concert of Roman music on the mandoline 
and guitar, by some young artists, had been 
given, an auction took place of original sketches, 
pictures, and statuettes, contributed by members, 
for the benefit of the society. The gifts were 
eighty-seven in number, and were often the 
works of well-known artists. the bidders 
were Madame Ratazzi, the wife of minister, 
and the Italian princes Odescalchi, Ruspoli, and 
Torlonia. The members are bestowing so much 
care and thought on the elaboration of the 
society, are so honestly desirous that it should 
promote good feeling among artists of all na- 
tions, besides helping to improve the taste of 
the middle classes, there seems little fear 
of its proving a failure. 

In conclusion, we would offer a slight tribute 
of respect to the memory of Mrs. Bate, the 
sister of Mrs. Jameson, to whom she bore so 
t a likeness as to be of service to Gibson in 
bust of that distinguished lady. After a 
long life spent in the service of children 
and her friends, the deceased breathed her last 
at Christmas-tide, in the Roman home of her 
son-in-law, Mr. Macpherson, where she had 
resided many She is ‘now at rest, her 
remains peaeflly ing where those of Keats 
and Gibson are within the walls of the 
** Eternal City.” 








Rome, Feb. M. H. 





ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
EXHIBITION, 1872. 


THIS institution is now in the forty-sixth 
year of its age; and by the energy and 
ability of its members and supporters may 
be said at last to be fairly “ possessed of 
the hei cool The exhibition, which was 
customary aes opened 
- the 15th ultimo, Sir ner eer ane 
siding, with Mr. Dick Peddie as croupi 
Letters of apology were read from the 
of Mansfield, Sir W. Gibson Craig, Sir A. 
Grant, Sir R. Christison, &c. 

The works of Art in the present season 
amount numerically to 912, showing a de- 
crease of nearly 200 from last year. This 
roy Fs no disadvantage ; but we regret 
to that some‘leading academicians and 
associates are wholly unrepresented ; among 
them Sir J. Noel Paton, her Majesty's 
Limner for Scotland, Erskine Nicol, J. Mac- 
Whirter, H. O’Neil, and several others. 
We regret also the absence of any one or 
two really great pictures upon which mind 
and eye might rest in perfect satisfaction, 
and which might induce the cheering con- 


clusion that modern effort was not going 


towards the grand Emp 
confessed that amidst much that is excel- 
lent, and not a little that is commonplace, 
we look in vain for the “ bright particular 
stars.” Yet we must not grumble, remem- 
bering the old adage about the infinitude of 
Art and the limitations of life, accepting 
thankfully such goodly promise as is set 
before us. From private galleries are one or 
two noteworthy contributions, as WILKIE’S 
‘Village Politicians, of which the original 
sketch was produced in 1803, when the 
author was only eighteen. This pi 
which was the basis of Wilkie’s fame, 
was painted to Lord Mansfield’s order three 
years afterwards, was bought for the modest 
sum of 15gs. One of the characters in the 
piece,the woman coming into the room, isthe 
portrait of Wilkie’s mother. The frame is a 
veritable antique, dating as far back as 1806. 
In connection with the foregoing, it is in- 
teresting to turn to the splendid — of 
Wilkie, by the late {THOMAS PHILLIPS, 
R.A., presented to the Academy by the 
Duke of Buccleuch. ‘Rent Day in the 
Wilderness,’ Str E. LANDSEER, beq ‘ 
to the National Gallery of Scotland by Sir 
R. Murchison, claims importance more from 
its size than satisfaction with the subject. 
‘The Battle of Waterloo, by the late G. 
Jones, R.A., is a handsome gift from his 
widow to the Scottish Academy. 

W. E. Locwart’s ‘Andalusian Quack 
Doctor’ is No 1 in the catalogue, and merits 
remark. The bere ar shows the towers 
of Seville, in front of which is gathered a mot- 
ley assemblage, intent on the words of the 
oracle, a quaint self-absorbed personage, 
mounted on a mule * gorgeously ; 

The scene, animated and imposing, is yet 
adapted to draw forth higher Dorey than 
are apparent in this work, which, though 
clever as a whole, exhibits some care 
lessness of drawing, and a P 
roughness in the faces. ‘ Toilers of the Sea, 
pei ORCHARDSON, exhibited in the | 
Academy in 1870, is impregnated with all 
the breezy dash of the situation. A fishing- 
boat in the trough of the mighty waves 
rushes madly ing through the water, 
which threatens to overleap the gunwale. 
The crew, a man and two youths, 
countenances variously expressive: the 
father’s is calm and resolute ; the 
boy’s vaguely apprehensive ; that of the 
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is marred the “streakiness” to which 
the artist is liable. THOMAS FAED’s 
‘Homeless’ (his famous R.A. picture), a 
ragged crossing-sweeper asleep in a cold 
street-corner, is a touching ap to the 
missionary and philanthropist. ‘ Sybilla,’ by 
R. HERDMAN, R.S.A., is an exquisite study 
of graceful ease, and refined colour. The 
rich auburn hair, the quiet eyes, the dark 
, relieved by scarlet poppies, the per- 
fect simplicity of face and figure, possess an 
irresistible charm. We are always pleased to 
meet with J. PETTIE, A.R.A. ; there is feeling 
in his conceptions which ensures a welcome, 
notwithstanding occasional defects in tech- 
nical achievement. The ‘Love Song’ is 
exceedingly chaste in tone. The eyes of the 
innamorato are big with earnest tenderness, 
and, if music be the food of a certain 
sion, we are sure the strain is so melodious 
that the lady will bid him “play on.” J. 
ARCHER,R.S.A.,has three pictures. Of ‘The 
Peacemaker’ we had occasion to speak last 
year when in the Royal Academy. In‘A 
Bit of Romance,’ where the host, a reverend 
friar in long white stole and sandalled shoon, 
takes his guest (a mounted cavalier) home 
for the night over the dewy fields, we are 
struck by a grotesque mannerism which 
instantly reminds us of Don Quixote. The 
horse and its rider are decidedly of the 
weird and lanky type ; yet there is a subtle 
attraction about the whole which ag 
an original mind. ‘The Lady in Blue, 
though sweet and pretty over her day- 
dreams, is commonplace in conception. 
Besides ‘ Morning, his diploma work, 
and not his best, we have seven contribu- 
tions from the easel of G. P. CHALMERS, 
R.S.A. Of these we prefer ‘ Old Letters,’ a 
single figure handling certain manuscripts 
suggestive of memories “pleasant and 
mournful to the soul ;” and ‘Once on a 
Time, a study of a girl absorbed in a story- 
book. The head and hair are touched with 
a delicacy unusual to this artist, who with a 
fine feeling for the ‘out-ensemble is apt to 
disregard finish. We do not wonder that J. 
DRUMMOND, R.S.A., secured immediate pur- 
chase for his ‘ Old Mortality,’ ably combin- 
ings as it does, the romantic with the histori- 
cal. The veteran enthusiast kneeling amid 
the morning’s misty dews at the antique 
memorial-stone in Dunottar churchyard, 
while Sir W. Scott and his clerical cicerone 
regard him from behind in respectful silence, 
is happily conceived. Mr. Drummond is 
also successful in ‘The Armourer’s Shop— 
Time of Charles I.,’ wherein he has con- 
trived to smear his pencil with the veritable 
dust of antiquity. ‘King James VI. calling 
at the Shop of George Heriot’ wants point, 
and the figures are dumpy and tame. In 
his own ‘special walk of cabinet-interiors, 
not seldom pervaded by a soupcon of the 
superstitious, we have few better delineators 
than W. F. DouGias, R.S.A. Whether it 
be archzologist, astrologer, or soothsayer, as 
The Rosicrucian, and ‘Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror} he generally throws around the 
subject the fascination of his own mystic 
meanings. In the last-named there is the 
additional merit of good grouping, though 
we should have preferred more prominence 
given to the mirror with its thrilling revela- 
tions. There is vigour of thought and touch in 
G. STEELL, R.S.A.; witness the ‘Equestrian 
Portrait of Colonel Buchanan,’ surrounded 
by all ‘the accessories of the hunt ; health 
and spirit assert themselves in the red-coated 
— - = favourite foxhounds of 
the pac e breezy bustle of preparation 
is felt, and the bracing air ri ; with the 
tally-ho !” Mr. Steell also exhibits a y 
girl seated on her pony, admirabl painted 
in “empera, and full of life an ty. 





We cannot co; e K. HALSWELLE, 
A.R.S.A.,on his ‘ Pilgrims at Scala Santa,’ so 
weg fader did formerly on a similar sub- 
ject. e pilgrims here havea , con- 
eng aap and though the em- 
i e om is in her devotion, 

the aman who Pe mens te is surely 
erously tall, physically, while wofully 

ing elevation of a higher sort. ‘Tea- 
Tattle, G. Hay, A.R.S.A., appeals, with rare 


effect, to the gossiping instinct. A party of | Fi 


ladies, of a certain age, variously grow 
round a table, are a with = 
bit of scandal from the lips of an unmistak- 
able old maid, who protrudes her lean 
neck with affected importance as she speaks. 
The interest of the listeners, differently 
attested, as they balance the cups and 
saucers, or suspend the teaspoon in air, 
breathlessly awaiting the dénouement of the 
ugly tale, is invested with a comic absurdity 
perfectly irresistible. 

‘The Village Blacksmith’ is a fair speci- 
men of R. SANDERSON’S eight pictures—all 
modest in size: there is mettle in the hand 
that fashioned that brawny hero with the well- 
toned surroundings. Might we advise Mr. 
Sanderson, however, to limit his attention to 
such genre-subjects as the foregoing and 
‘The Lesson ?’ ta simple, pretty exposition of 
a mother and child), in which he seems more 
fitted to excel than in landscape. There 
is slight exaggeration in ‘Danger,’ by J. 
Houston, R.S.A.: a weary, hunted man (a 
rebel) has fallen asleep in the brake, whi 
a woman kneeling by his side watches over 
her wounded lover. The flush on the hori- 
zon is telling, and the loneliness of the 
landscape heightens the pathos of the epi- 
sode. Gavin, A.R.S.A., has constituted 
himself the wizard of mulatto and slave-life, 
and there is "xin and individuality in his 
pencil. Yet the suggestions evoked by ‘ The 
Quadroon Girl’ (a cruel planter wei, om 
his chances on the purchase of a dav an 
by ‘ Master and Servant’ (two figures care- 
fully composed and excellently coloured), 
are of very questionable significance. Pity 
that ability so manifest should not be ex- 

ded on more exalted objects. We meet 

. M’TaGGART, R.S.A., with Despair We 
have few better exponents of the morning of 
life than these children ‘At Play,’ on the 
open sands. And we are quite enamoured 

that artless young ‘ Lucy,’ flitting from 
her old home, and sitting in the wood, heark- 
ening with a sweet sad face to the “ craw” 
and the robin —-t their low farewell. 
Otro LeypeE, A.R.S.A., is not only a 
valuable portrait-painter, but deals in charm- 
ing ideals. The child anal the bright 
blossoms through the corn-field recalls our 
own childhood. The stream of years flows 
back, while the lark is singing overhead. ‘St. 
Valentine’s Day’ is a creature miore like saint 
than earthly maiden. Why should she gaze 
on the love-missive with such tenderness, 
whose heart is in the sky? Few healthier 
illustrators of fishing experiences are among 
us than R.T. Ross, R.S.A. His two glimpses 
of Newhaven are true to the /oca/e, and bond- 
fide revelations of the customs of the inha- 
bitants. Men, women, and children, not 
omitting ne — and es Page go pal- 
tering and picking about, the life-preserv: 
the mets, the baskets, and all other nauti 


are drawn. and coloured with 
aan Rohe eked pictorial beauty in 
every-day things. It is in such works, how- 
ever, as the cottage interior, ‘ Playmates, 
that we discover the key to Mr. Ross's 
popularity. His a pee lies = these 
sweet domesticities whic appeal every 
The 
and the cat, the homely surroundings, elo- 





B 
F 


ignores. 
’ *‘Kirkin’ Shawl’ of A. LEGGETT, 
is a poor o“- e feebly rg sell It 
were wise generall in 
mind that famillar incie cidents do not demand 
less careful study of t and cha- 
racter than the highest subjects. There 
is talent in ‘Old Iron to Sell,’ H. FRIER ; 
and still more in his ‘ Home after Rehearsal.’ 
Here a young creature is seated in her poor 
room, tired, solitary, and hungry it may be, 
after her arduous duty—a peep, we fear, 
into a phase of existen ce not unusual, and 
fitted to point a moral to the rich and 
thoughtless, for whose amusement her ener- 
ies are wasted. The productions of W. F. 
OLE are notable for novelty of theme and 
ag of treatment. The name is un- 
iliar to our catalogues. But we desire 
further acquaintance with the author of 
* Chaucer reading to the Duchess of Lan- 
caster. The scene is an antique garden, 
where, among other details, we have a pea- 
ne Reh a ruined fountain i, Rs 
gures are a quiet dignity. 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’ also by Mer. H 
inclining to the Pe touch th school, is 
original and striking. h the travellers 
overrun the canvas, there is individuality of 
character and ere feeling in the mov- 
ing medley. ‘My Ward, Sir,’ by the same, 
is beautiful in design, and the of the 
female draped in admirable taste. We 
admire the talent and humour of W. GED- 
DES’s ‘ Hallowe’en.’ The youth who pauses 
ere darting with his mouth at the pendent 
apple, with a be candle — from 
the other end of the string, is ineffably ludi- 
crous. ‘Quail Fighting, R. PoGGl: we 
wonder that this picture did not gain the 
compliment of a better position in the gal- 
lery. It is a remarkable product in several 


spectators, scantily draped, according 
to the ons i the time (albeit one female 
seems out of drawing from excessive height), 
are rendered with exquisite finish ; the 
entire minutia of the chamber are chaste, 
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we aA HR 


even 
canvas, ‘Newark Castle,’ and ab 
‘ The Heron's ‘Haunt, Arran,’ wild — 
nd. e recognise a gemiuine son 

ee in J) SMART, AR.S.A., who is fast 
rising in public estimation. ‘When Sum- 
mer into Autumn glides,’ is soft, airy, 
and delicious; and the ‘Calm Summer 
Gloaming; with its cool flow of water over 
the stones, and the serene sky overhead, 
has no harsh angle, or tawdry spot to mar 
the an ¢ patient diligence of A. 
PERIGAL, R-S,A., has uced good * re- 
sults in ‘A Norwegian Fishing Village ;’ the 
locale, in a high degree pi ue, is boldly 
and skilfully treated ; and in lieu of the 
solemn lochs and monotonous hills we are 
used to connect with his name, we have 
here a spring into a northern land, whose 
features are fresh and romantic. COLIN 
HUNTER, whose dealings are mainly with 
the ocean and its fishers, has a single figure 
advancing er Ege shore ; the breeze 
blows about her hair, and her serious eyes re- 
veal themeditativemood. There is a touch of 
poetry here, enhanced by the tremendous 
expanse of pon Sea dancing ‘and 
seething behind, while ‘the driving clouds 
are eloquent, of the gale. We have seen 
Sir G."HAaRvey, P.R.S.A., more happily 
represented than inthis year. ‘ The Eagle’s 
Nest, Loch’ Awe, from ‘the level. nature of 
the solitude; causes us to search in vain for 
the eyrié ; ‘and ‘ West Shardon’ is scarcely 
more than a correct drawing of a gay pala- 
tial residence’on ‘the. river Clyde, gleaming 
white in the hot noon, with idle groups in 
showy attire scattered here and there. In 
the case of WALLER, PATON, R.S.A., merit 
and success go hand-in-hand ; his pictures 
are good, and so is their sale. We hardly 
know whether most to admire ‘Through the 
Wood,’ with the glorious sun-glints slanting 
through the tall trees, where the bariks are 
clothed with fern and wildflowers, or the 
‘Entrance to the Arran Glen,’ ovér which is 


on of a bewitching summer 
Mr. Paton’s ‘ Night Mail’ is 


S. BouGu, .R.S.A., is always’ distin- 
guished by that dash and sweep which be- 
speak the ‘broad artistic mind. Féarlessly 
grasping his theme, he bounds along by 

n, valley, town, and river till he 
reaches the scenic ultimatum. Fis 
‘London, from Shooter’s Hill’ literally fills 
the vision with its diversified expanse, em- 
bracing y of the city-environs, with the 
of St. I's on’ the far horizon bask- 

_ under the broiling mid-day. The 

saintly i with their 
ns, 

lend 


: 


sai" 


pit 
| 


= 


and 


ii en 


iu 


wanting.’ " His ‘ Forest’ Scéne, Inverary,’is 
Tee ie eotioe  S ins ‘can be lovelier 
than’ the sunshine flickering on“the ‘silver 
stems Of the trees, while’ the brown fallen 
leaves rustle . softly’ in “the ‘foreground. 
‘ Moonlight’ is luminous ‘and’ sweet in the 


1£, A.R.S-A., is in every way worthy 
of this well-known ‘artist. His most import- 
antjwork;‘ Easterly Gale at North Berwick,’ 
was at once purchased by the Association 
for ‘the Promotion of the Fine Arts. - We 
would” gladly linger somewhat longer, if 
space were not limited, among these *pur- 
veyors ‘of our purést pleasure, doing lei- 
surely homage to E. Hayes for that mag- 
nificent ‘ Schevening ‘Beach,’ where, dim 
and dusky, the vessels are preparing for 
sea, and the lighthouse gleams high upon 
the rock. Miss. A. MACWHIRTER is to be 
commended for’ her ‘deft arrangement of 
objects.in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop ;’ and 
Miss J. FRIER for her soft yet firm tran- 
script of ‘Loch Lomond, near Luss.” C. 
WooLnotH’s ‘Loch-na-Garr’ is very 
carefully rendered ; so also is R. N. BAL- 
LANTYNE’S ‘Home of -the Water-Hen,’ 
wild, and green, and reedy. ‘ Gipsies,’ by 
R. W. MACBETH, A:R.S.A.: we never 
beheld gipsies’ more . fancifully - posed 
than the violin-player perched in ‘the treé, 
and the recumbent female in the meadow 
below.’ We would counsel Miss C. Ross, 
in her clever water-colour of ‘Going 
to Market? not to overdress her humble 
heroines ; and request, Lady DUNBAR to for- 
bear such impossible sky-effects as in her 
“Linn of Dee.” - ; 

The’ excellence of the portraiture is 
en by such names as Mac- 
nee, Macbeth, Herdman, Barclay, Smellie 
Watson, &c., &c. Two portraits by ladies 
are worthy of remark: one, a copy of 
Madame de Jerichau’s ‘ Dr. Brown, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Physical Society, Edih- 
burgh ;? the other, ‘ His Grace the Arch- 
bishopof Canterbury, by Miss F. TRUEFITT, 
somewhat hard of outline, yet in the main 
a ‘creditable effort.’ By the way, in these 
times when the’ want of employment for 
women is so much under discussion, why 
should not more of the fair sex study por- 
traiture?. KENNETH MACLEAY, R.S:A., has 
well performed ‘an arduous task, to repro- 
duce in oil} life-size, from a miniature the 
likeness of the Rev. P. Macdonald, Argyll- 
shire, in his ninety-sixth’ year. : . 

Sculpture seems still far less generally 
understood than” it deserves to be.” Pér- 
haps the noblest art with which" we can 
deal, its very severity “hinders ‘its wider 
appreciation.. The simplicity of’ the ma- 
terial employed, and the purity of tone 
demanded, win no response from minds 
habituated ‘to flaring colours and sensa- 
tional excesses. Hence the scanty results 
witnessed ‘in our Scottish modern collec- 
tions. Why should ‘not men 


breathing marble, instead of con 

support almost exclusively to painting? A 

fine picture may interest, animate, or soothe 

a to the oor Rew ot fine’ statue 
su mo: i 

pene ate allemndem 

mimber forty tm 





ing of TO: Hume. ‘ On'a Low Shore,’ | The 
J, Cass 





ciate with Burns, an 


net, are ingeniously supplemented by ° 
racteristic- emblems, 


eiatte! 
of a great’ soul calmly pon 
iny. ‘Wee Davoch,’” 


timorously* from 


we catch from the brightness re 
Though conning his “carritch ” (catéchism) 


a” rustic’ pipe, “wild 
flowers and leaves, and ‘a tiny 
*her 


while over all i#"thed the Imre o 


be produced by sympathy of ‘mind: “guiding fe 
te natal doers . The details of dress, jf 


its high” 

also" by! Mrs. ~ 
Hill, is a charming little’ lady fond “of 
learning, yet alive to every oy pa Z : 


with studious industry, he is'well pleaséd” | ca 


to know that a rabbit, 
just caught inthe wood, lies half con 


in the ‘bonnet. under ~ his ain Hite | 
the humour seizes him. “ ~ Fev a 


top of peerie (as ‘it ‘is 
peeps out’ of An ‘pocket 


ease and entire naturalness 6f the conde 
tion do credit to the artist. ' 


SELECTED, PICTURES... 


—— : he i» 


FROM THE PICTURE IN. THE :POSSESSION = 


OF THE PUBLISHERS. * 37, “2g 


Fae 
(ACCIDENT OR DESIGN? | "4 
G. Pope, Painter. G. Greatbach, Engfave 


A juRY of twelve bachelors; whethér 


— By! 


young, or of thé same number of ma 
summoned to answer this questio 

without retiring to consider’ it in-y 
immediately pronounce the verdict, “1 
sign!” The case admits of no argument 


‘ 
rise" 


$ 
Bs 
z 


the student may hold in his ‘hand’ C 
Art of Love, but he never intended to 
it there and then ; it is brought out, aS” 
ruse to hide his real objéct ;' and the 
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ot 
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fey 
, re ahy = > 


‘- . 
‘papa. 
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a 


which the lady is sketching will never Be ff 
completed, and she. does not intend they 


be, though commenced ‘days’ ago 
may be; till that bashful youth who ‘hi 
ily watched the’ drawi 
has summoned 


here ; it is altogether’an affair 
pre-arran; on each side ; and © 
could never 


pe 0OKS 
at his picture should think otherwise. ~ © 


The title, however, is sufficiently s 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 





“The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 


O’er all the pleasant land.” 
Mrs. Hemans, 
By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 





CHATSWORTH. 









T the conclusion of our last 
chapter we left the visitor in 
o\ the great hall at Chatsworth, 
?} and having allowed him time 
to revel in the beauties of the 
painted ceiling and walls, and to 
examine the works of Art by which 
he was surrounded, we now pro- 
ceed very briefly to describe the 
interior of the house. From the 
centre of the south end of the noble hall, 
the grand staircase leads up to the various 
suites of apartments on li and 
state-room stories, and on either side of 
this staircase an open archway gives access 
to ye Grotto-Room,” e south _— 
and the apartments on the ground floor. 
From the corridor at the north end, the 
north stairs give access in like manner to the 
various apartments and to the north wing. 
The house is three stories in height, and 
these are known as the basement, the 
library, and the state-room stories. h 
the extreme kindness and liberality of t 
noble duke a part of each of these stories is, 
under proper regulations, permitted to be 
shown to visitors. It is not our intention to 
describe these various apartments in the 
orderin which they are shown to visitors—for 
this would for many reasons be an inconve- 
nient and unwise arrangement —but will 
speak of them according to the stories on 
which they occur. And first we take the 
upper, or state-room story, which, like the 
others, runs round the ‘he sides of the 
uadrangle. The State-rooms and Sketch- 
allery occupy the south side; the grand 
Staircase is at the south-east angle; the con- 
tinuation of the gallery of old masters, the 





west stairs, and a numberof bedrooms includ- 
g the Sabine-room, occupy the west side; 
the north is taken up with bedrooms, with 


the north staircase at the north-east angle ; | almost 


while on the east are “Mary Queen of 
Scots Rooms,” so called because occupying 
the same position as those used by her in 
the old mansion which was removed and 
rebuilt, and other suites of splendid sleeping 
apartments which of course are not shown 
to the visitor. 

The SKETCH-GALLERY, which, as we 
have said, occupies the south and a part 
of the west side, contains perhaps the 
most choice and extensive collection of 
original drawings by the old masters in any 
rivate collection, embracing the Italian 
rench, Flemish, Venetian, Spanish and 
other schools ; and containing matchless ex- 
amples of Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Albert 
Diirer, Titian, Rembrandt, Rubens, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Poussin, Claude, Salvator 


Rosa, Co io, Luca Signorelli, Andrea 
del Sarto, Spagna, Giulio Romano, 
Caravaggio, Zucchero, Andrea Mantegna, 


Parmigiano, Giorgione, Giulio Cam ola, 





Paul Veronese, the Carracci, Guido Reni, 


Domenichino, Guercino, Holbein, Lucas 
Cranach, Lucas Van Leyden, Vandyke, 
Van der Velde, Jan Miel, i of 
-known name. The col- 
lection {was formed by the second Duke 


The Ng amiga. which are entered 
from this Gallery, consist of a splendid 
suite of rooms, occupying the entire length 
of the building. The entrance is through a 
small apartment around the walls of which 
is arranged a fine collection of examples of 


Ceramic Art, including man am imens 
of the more famous Englis aad iecles 
makes, These were, in great measure, re- 
moved here from the duke’s villa at Chis- 
wick. Adjoining this, at the south-west 


— is— 

STATE DRESSING-ROOM, the coved 
ceiling of which is beautifully painted, the 
subject being, in the centre, the flight of 
Mercury on his mission to Paris, and, on 
the coving, oe sees the Arts 
and Sciences. wood ng in this 
room, as in the whole of this suite of apart- 
ments, is of the most wonderful and most 





THE STATE DINING-ROOM. 


woodcock, some foliage, and a medal with a 


exquisitely beautiful character, and is un- 
matched in any other existing mansion. 
On the west side are four pendants and 
a group of the most delicate workmanship, 
and over the principal doorway is repre- 
sented a group of carver’s tools, &c.—a globe, 
compass, brace and bit, square, augers, 


chisels, gouges, cum muiltis aliis, and a | gall 


small bust. This apartment contains some 
fine Japan, inlaid, and other cabinets, and 
curious old earthenware ; and on the walls, 
besides a clever picture in mosaic, is a frame 
containing what is universally admitted to 
be the finest and most wonderful specimen 
of wood-carving ever executed ;—this we 
engrave. It is usually called “ Grinling 
Gibbons’ masterpiece,” and whether by 
Gibbons or not ( there is no direct 
authority either one way or other), it is, 
indeed, a masterpiece of Art. Concerning 
the question whether the carving is by 
Gibbons or not, we shall have a few words 
to say when writing of the chapel. The 
“masterpiece” is a group consisting of a 





cravat of point-lace, as clear and delicate 
in the open-work as the finest lace itself, a | 


bust in relief, Of this group Horace Wal- 
le thus wrote :-—“ Gibbons had 
finished his work at that palace (Chatsworth) 
he presented the duke with a point cravat, 
a woodcock, and a medal with his own 
head, all preserved in a glass-case in the 
ery ;” but he had no authority for any 
such statement, nor is there any record 
of Gibbons having ever been at Chats- 
worth, From the door of this room the 
vista, when looking through the state-apart- 
ments, is remarkably striking and effective ; 
the flooring throughout the suite being of 
oak parqueterie which reflects the light in a 
pleasing manner. This we engrave. 

The OLD pr ha a emg. the first 
apartment seen through the doorway in our 
engraving, is a fine and very interesting 
apartment. The ceiling, which is coved, is 
splendidly painted, the principal subject 
being Aurora chasing away the night ; and 
the walls are hung with embossed leather of 
rich arabesque pattern, heavily gilded ; the 
frieze, also of embossed r, is richly 
foliated, with medallions bearing respec- 
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pits ee 
tively the bust of the late Duke of Devon- | 
shire, his crest and coronet, and his 
mon ‘alternating round the room. | 
Over the doorways are splendid examples | 
of wood-carving of groups of musical in- | 





‘struments; on one group is suspended | 


a medallion head of Charles II., and the | 
words “ CAROLVS II, Det GRATIA,” and on | 
the other a watch. Over and around’ the 
chimney - piece are cherubs’ heads, birds, 
foliage, &c., of the same fine class of wood- 
carving. In this room (besides cabinets, 
vases and beakers, and a charming model | 


, of the tomb of Madame Langlan, at Hilde- | 


bank, near Berne, in which the spirits of the | 
mother and child are seen bursting through | 
their broken tomb) is a noble and ancient 
embroidered canopy and state-chair, the 
work of Christiana, Countess of Devonshire, 
the wife of the second Earl of Devonshire. 
The canopy is of crimson velvet exquisitely 
covered with needle-work in gold and 


/ colours, in groups of figures, trees, animals, 


and insects ;—here, a goat, a stag, a fox, a 
rabbit, a pig, dogs both leashed and single, | 
a horse, an eagle, and a swan ; there, butter- 
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of swords, drum, battle-axes, shield, 


flies, flies, and innumerable other devices, | of helmet 
around ; while inside the top a group of | with gon crest, foliage, &c. ; and over the 
three figures within a border is in the centre, | other military music.and foli Above the 


and the rest dotted with animals, flowers, 
&c., with a border of figures and — % 
The back of the canopy bears, above the 
chair, the arms of Cavendish (sad/e, three 
bucks’ heads caboshed, argent, attired. or) 


‘impaling those of Bruce of Kinloss (or, 


a saltire and a chief, gu/es, on a canton, 
argent, a lion rampant,azure), with mantling, 
helmet, crest, &c. Supporters, dexter, a 
stag, proper, gorged with a wreath of roses, 
argent and azure, attired or, for Cavendish ; 
sinister, a wild man, proper, wreathed round 
the head and loins with laurel, ver?, for 
Bruce. Motto, CAVENDO TVTVS FVIMYs ; 

rt, “ Cavendo Tvtvs, being 
the Cavendish motto, and the latter part, 
“Fvimvs,” that of Bruce ; the rest of the 
velvet is covered with flowers, animals, 
&c., and surrounded by a border of groups 
and flowers. The chair is of the same 
character. Christiana, Countess of Devon- 
shire, to whose fair hands is owing this 
charming piece of embroidery, and to 
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THE PAVILION AND ORANGERY FROM THE EAST. 


whose good taste the arrangement of these 
blen armorial insignia is due, was the 
daughter of Edward, Lord Bruce of Kin- 


loss, and sister of the first Earl of Elgin, | 
from whom the present ninth earl is lineally | 


descended. The armorial bearings upon 
this canopy are therefore aera inte- 
resting as showing not only the impaled 
arms themselves, but the blended sup- 
porters and motto, of Cavendish and Bruce. 
In this'room are also preserved the coro- 
nation chairs and foot-stools of George III., 
and Queen Charlotte, and of William IV. 
and Adelaide ; and a wardrobe which 
is said, whether correctly or not, to have 
belonged to Louis XVI. 

The STATE MUSIC-ROOM, like the others, 
contains some exquisite wood-carving. 
Over one doorway are flowers, fruit, wreaths, 
wings, &c., and a ribbon with the family 
motto “ CAVENDO TvTVs ;” over the other, 
flowers, fruit, and cornucopia ; and over the 
chimney-piece are heads, festoons, flowers, 
fruit, corn, fo , &c., all true to nature. 
Over the central door is a group of musical 
instruments, and in the centre a the frieze is 





a garter and monogram. The walls are 


hung with embossed leather, richly gilt and 
heightened with blue, and the frieze has 
the medallion heads, crest, and monogram 
of the late duke, as in the apartment just 
described. The ceiling is splendidly painted 
with mythological subjects, and several in- 
teresting pictures, busts, and other objects 
are arranged in the room. One of the 
features of this apartment remains to be 
noticed. It is a curious piece of deceptive 
painting on one of the double doors leading 
to the gallery—a fiddle painted so cleverly 
on the door itself as to have, in the subdued 
light of the half-closed door, all the ap- 
pearance of the instrument itself hangin 


upon a peg. The tradition of Chatswort 
is, that this matchless piece of painting 
was done by Verrio to deceive Gibbons, 


who, in his carvings, had deceived others 
by his close imitation of nature. 

The STATE DRAWING-ROOM has its 
walls hung with tapestry from Raffaelle’s 
cartoons, and its coved ceiling is splendidly 
painted with mythological and allegorical 
subjects, in the same manner as the rest of 
this suite of rooms. The carving over one 
of the doors is a military trophy, consisting 








chimney-piece, around an in which is 
a portrait of the first duke, are Cupids, 
trophies, shells, foliage, masks, helmets, 
arms, &c., and an owl; beneath these are 
two yr pe ay Pa the Cavendish 
arms, tied t with a snake (the family 
crest) Among the furniture and adorn- 
ments of this room are some fine examples 
of china and earthenware, and a remarkably 
large malachite table. 


THE HEBE OF CANOVA. 


Pon x STATE Dinmo-acat, ee one 
e south-east angle e ng, 
splendid apartment, the ceiling of which, by 
errio, is of the most masterly conception, 
and represents, among an assembl 
gods and goddesses, the Fates cutting the 
thread of life, &c., and on one side of the 
coving is a monogram of the letter D 
The carvings in this noble I 
matchless er, and hang in a profu- 
sion that is almost bewildering. In the 
panels of the wainscoted walls are festoons 
of flowers, &c.; over one doorway 15 4 
group of leaves and corn, and over the 
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other two are splendid groups 
lobsters, fish, and shells, true 
to nature as nature itself.” Over the fire- 
place, across the top, and hanging down the 


of crabs, 
“as 


sides of an octagonal tablet, is the richest of 


all the rich carvings of this suite of rooms. 
It consists of dead game—heron, pheasants, 
; over and around these a 
wn, which, ing down 
the sides, forms a groundwork of festoons, 
on which hang pheasants, woodcocks, 
grouse, partridges, snipes, and other bi 
so true to life that it is only by 
examination that the spectator can discover 
that they, with the net and all the mould- 
ings, are carved out of solid wood, In this 
room are several busts in marble by 
Chantrey, Nollekens, and others, and 
a cabinet of fine old china. On the central 
table. will be noticed, — rare and 
valuable articles, the rosary of King Henry 
VIIL. ; a fine set of carved ivory chessmen ; 
ivory-carvings, rare glass and china; and 
silver fili and other ornaments. And 
there is the malachite clock presented 
to the late duke by the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, and an exquisitely sculptured 
marble model of the Victoria Regia. 

The middle, or library, story will next 
be described, and it, besides occupying the 
four sides of the quadrangle or inner court 
(in;the same manner as the upper story), 
extends to the whole length of the north 
wing ; it is, therefore, the most extensive 
and important part of the mansion. The 
grand staircase is at the inner south-east 
angle, and the north stairs at the inner 
north-east angle. The south side is taken 
up with the gallery of paintings, the chapel 
(at the south-west angle), the billiard-rooms, 
and the two drawing-rooms ; the west by 
the gallery of paintings, the west staircase, 
and suites of bedrooms; the north side 
by the library-corridor and sumptuous bed- 
rooms, &c.; and the east side by galleries 
of the great hall,.and the library and ante- 
library. The north wing, continuing in a 
line with the libraries, comprises the dining- 
room, sculpture-gallery, and orangery. 

The GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, which 
occupies two sides of the quadrangle, and 
from which access is had to the various 
apartments, contains, with the oe 
ante-room, many remarkably fine 
valuable Art-treasures—such, indeed, as no 
other mansion can boast. Among these, it 
pe sufficient : to name —a 
ori intings of ‘ Bolton A in the 
Olden Time; and ‘ Laying rm Law,’ 
a number of family portraits by Reynolds, 
Lawrence, and others: with two remark- 
able representations of the old mansion 
(one in needlework) which we e ve. 

The BILLIARD or MUSIC-ROOM, and the 
GRAND DRAWING-ROOMS, which form one 
continued suite, are as well-proportioned, 
as chastely and el tly decorated, and as 
magnificently ' furnished, as can well be 
imagined, and they contain a matchless 
collection of works of Art. In the billiard- 
room, from which a door opens into the 
gallery of the me +5 are several remarkabl 
good paintings, the most striking of which 
are an admirable full-length portrait of the 

resent Duke of Devonshire, seated, and a 

li-length portrait of the father of the present 
noble duke. Among the treasures of Art 
in the drawing-room (the ornaments of the 
ceiling and cornices of which are richly gilt) 
may just be named Reynolds’s celebrated 

rtrait of “the beautiful Duchess” of 

evonshire, Rembrandt’s grand head of a 
Jewish Rabbi, and picture-gems by Claude, 
Murillo, _ Bassano, Steinwyck, Salvator 
Rosa, Titian, hem, Gaspar Poussin, 


Leonardo da Vinci, Primaticcio, Parmigiano, 





Watteau, Teniers, Breughel, Guercino. 


dione, Carlo Maratti, Jan Miel, and others. some rare and priceless 


In the Grand Dra 


splendid ceiling divided into compartments, Capella, and Antonio de 
and, with the massive panellings of the | retto ; the Duke of Albemarle,’ by 


y 
a 
y 

a 


y 


e A 


¥ 






Henry VIII., by Holbein; Mary Queen of | the most liberal expenditure secure, adds 
Scots, by Zucchero ; and Charles I., by | endless charms to the room. We engrave 


3 @. 
h 
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-room, which hasa | These are Philip II., 


“a 
~“. 





CARVING OVER ONE OF THE DOORS OF THE CHAPEL. 


Jansen. The furniture is of the most | one portion of this 


sumptuous character, and every el 


which the most perfect taste can desire, or | rarities, it is graced. 


lawn 


terres, festoon flower-beds, and sculpture; | mous 





FIREPLACE IN THE DINING-ROOM, BY WESTMACOTT, R.A 


From the south windows of this suite of | in the centre of the 


is | central and four 
is the | this is seen the 
with raised par- | fountain 





cy | Hebe of Canova, with which, 


,Gior- pictures let into the walls, is richly gilt, are 


Titian ; Admiral 


paintings. 
ay 





wn is a basin with a 


fountains. ° Beyond 


other 
eras Hore the “ Emperor” 
up 


waters to an 


height, and skirted on its sloping 


enor- 
sides 
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slopes and ; the park 


out to the right. 


rom the east window of in one of our engravings 


i jesti trees, and with sy but of different character. Here is seen, in 
conta we onthe stretching | all its beauty, the wonderful cascade shown 


, the waters of 


the drawing-room the view is equally fine, which come rolling down from the dome of 





PART OF THE ROCK-WORK, GARDEN. 


the temple to the head of the broad walk | limpses of the grounds are obtained, while 


in the middle of the grassy slope, where it 


neath the window, to the right, a flight 


sumptuously and as tastefully arranged and 
furnished as such a palace with ,such a 
princely owner requires. 


: treet gee is 
long by 23 in width, and of Corresponding 
height, is one of the most 

arranged, and most perfect libraries in 
existence. This noble apartment has ei 
windows in length on its east side, between 
which are for books, surmounted 
by looking-glass ; the ite side and 
the ends are also lined with books, and an 
par cae ig) to which access is had by 
a conc spiral staircase, runs along the 
ends and one side. The ceiling is white 
and gold, and is adorned with three 
and five smaller, circular paintings 
most exquisite colouring, by Louis Charon, 
The mahogany book-cases are divided into 
presses by gilt metal-columns, from which 
stand out the brackets supporting the 
gallery. The chimney-piece, of Carrara 
marble, has beautifully scul 
with wreaths of foliage, i 


S 


a 


books and MSS. which any house can 
boast. It would be an endless task, and 
indeed quite out of place in this article, 
much as we desire to linger in the room, 
to attempt to give even a very briet résumé 
of the treasures it contains. We cannot, 
however, resist the temptation of saying 
that here are the famous Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
of Caedmon, and many other MSS. ; the 
prayer-book given by Henry VII. to his 





daughter, Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
with the touching autograph, “ Remember 
| yr kynde and louyng fader in yor good 
prayers. Henry R.,” and other equally 


disappears under the ground and is no| of steps, guarded by two sculptured lions, | curious writings ; the compotus of Bolton 
more seen. To the right and left beautiful | forms a striking foreground. From this | Abbey, 1287 to 1385 ; the “ Liber Veritatis” 





THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


room, besides the doorway which connects | 


Of the various apartments composing the 


J 
it with the ts we have been de- | north and west sides, it will be unneces- 
scribing, one gives paces 00 ie d | for our t pt 
eed : grand | sary present purpose here to speak, 


staircase to the library. 


'further than to say that they are l as 


of Claude Lorraine (for which, we believe, 
no less than £20 was at one time 
offered) ; a splendid collection of Wynkyn 
| de Worde’s and Caxton’s printings; a mar- 
| vellously fine assemblage of early editions ;— 
altogether, as rich, as curious, as important, 
and as valuable a collection of books as 
| can anywhere be found. We know of no 
| place where we should so much delight to 
— as among — + tg med engrog in 
| this d li , whic ior us many 
| Siddin cheng 
Passing out from this splendid = 
ment, is the ANTE-LIBRARY, formed of two 
exquisitely beautiful little rooms, filled with 
books of the greatest value and interest. 
The ceiling of the first or room of 
these is richly gilt, and adorned with paint- 
ings by Hayter and Charles Landseer. The 
smaller apartment is a perfect architec- 
tural gem, of apsidal form, the dome sup- 
ported by a series of columns and pilasters 
with Corinthian capitals. In this room are 
some senandteahy thee vases on pedestals. 
| From the ante-library a door opens on 
the NORTH STAIRCASE, on which are 
hung a fine full-length portrait of the late 
| Duke of Devonshire, by Sir Francis Grant ; 
| full-length portraits of the Emperor Nicholas 
| of Russia, and of his Empress ; Sir 
| Lawrence’s full-length portrait of George 
_ IV. in his coronation robes ; and a curious 
old painting, nearly life-size, of the “ 
| Childers,” with the following “ certificate 
_ of the age of the horse :—“ September ye 
| 28, 1719. This is to certifie that the bay 
stoned a his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire bought of me was bred by me, and 
was five years old last —— noe more. 
Witness my hand, Leo. Chi x 
(To be continued.) 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THE COLLECTION OF GEORGE FOX, ESQ., 
HAREFIELD, ALDERLEY. 





In a pleasant valley of Cheshire, where many of 
the magnates of wealth Manchester rest from 
their labours and gather energy from brief 
, the house of Mr. George Fox is situated. 
‘Alderley, although some fourteen miles from the 
vast city of busy traffic, may be almost regarded 
as one of its suburbs, for a rapid railway conveys 
its dwellers,'often enough during the day, to the 
numerous modern mansions, with fair lawns 
and gardens, the pretty lodges of which skirt 
the roads, or grace the sides of a steep hill that 
rises above the = BS Pree ay ogy of 
graceful houses, the w opes, the green 
meadows, form a singular, but very pleasant, 
contrast to the heat, bustle, dust or mud, of the 
heart of the cotton factory of the world. 

It is sufficiently far off to be entirely uninfluenced 
the smoke of a thousand chimneys; “ the 
clamorous voice of woe” cannot intrude here ; 
an atmosphere of tranquillity and prosperity is all 
over and about one of the most elegant assem- 
blages‘of mansions that can be found in England. 
Among them Harefield “takes the lead ;” 
exotic trees dot a spacious lawn; a sheet of 
water adds to its charms; the — are 
skilfully laid out and planted; and admirably 
constructed conservatories contain the choicest 
plants of man- cana The house —— of 
intingsand drawings by great masters of several 
ren those of England and Scotland largely 


outnumbering those of other countries. The 
leading works are collected in a gallery, 
moe 5 erected to receive them. The 


consists of two parts, one of which is fitted 
up as a billiard-room; the other contains 
‘* screens,” on which hang the smaller Art- 
treasures of the collection. At the extremity 
of the outer gallery there is a niche, for the re- 
ception of Durham’s admirable group of ‘The 
Bathers.’ The galleries are lit from the roofs, 
and jets of gas run along the summits, so as to 
give as good a light by night as by . 

The contents of these galleries, the dining- 
room, the drawing-room, the breakfast-room, 
the corridors, and the staircase, it is our pleasant 
task to describe. The collection has been 
formed by Mr. Fox gradually; it has had to 
undergo some “‘ weeding.” His experience has 
not been obtained without sacrifice ; he has had 
(like all other successful collectors) to buy know- 
ledge. A large proportion of the works have 
been obtained direct from the artists, or at the 
various exhibitions of recent years, without the 
interventica of the dealer. It is right, as well as 
agreeable, to record that fact; of late, indeed, 
we rejoice to say, the principle is becoming more 
general than it used to be. Thus artists grow 
to acquaintance with their “‘patrons;” Art is 
removed from the atmosphere of trade; a bene- 
ficial influence affects both; the artist becomes 
a more thoughtful member of society (which he 
too frequently ignores), and the patron learns 
to know and to estimate the power of mind and 
skill of hand to which he is indebted for his 
enjoyment; no longer regarding uctions of 
Art as things that cost so much, and are of so 
much w Hence it is matter of earnest 
desire on the part of painters to contribute to 
this collection, and to other collections where, in 
like manner, they are estimated as gentlemen as 
well as artists, and where as guests may con- 
tem a oer productions on “ well-furnished ” 

us, very frequently, the artist’s patron 
becomes the artist’s friend. . 

Mr. Fox, it should be remarked, has made his 
selection solely in accordance with his own judg- 
ment ; he has but little guided by the value 
of a name; and has bought whenever and 
wherever he found merit. he (as 
he does) many examples of the best masters, it 
is use he considered they painted the best 

and by that consideration alone he has 


inf 
A bare list of the artists whose works form 
this , of about two hundred pictures, 


occupy much space. 
In the chief gallery the post of honour is 


= 








accorded to the 


picture of Sir J. Noel 
Paton, RSA, ‘Chet boning Hie ’ 


Cross, 


one of the grandest achievements of the British its companion, is ‘ A Jewess of Moscow,’ 
school; admirable in composition, in | by Vernet Lecomte; a somewhat similar 
harmony of colour and in drawing ; a senti- | in treatment; both are fine specimens of two 
ment les the work; it is Art preaching masters. 
more | can be taught by a hundred sermons; ‘Gabrielle d’Estrées’ is one of the most sweet, 
ening Se terrible, , scene more and effective portrait-pictures of W. P. 
thoroughly than a e of words, however | Frith, R.A. A lovely girl bears a flacon ona 
eloquent ; moving the heart to sad sympathy | salver, both of silver. A more 
with “‘ the man of sorrows.” Pushed onward by | wrought work the artist has seldom 
the soldiers, and wearing the crown of thorns, He | To look upon a countenance so fresh and fair is 
is still the consoler; we can almost hear the words | a positive delight. The artist has painted 
of comfort fall from His lips to the sobbing and | many works: we question if he ever 
fainting women who kneel at His feet. His | painted one more attractive than this. 
“soul is troubled ; ” the features betoken agony; | ‘ Passing Showers’ and ‘ Twilight—Clearing 
pew ge Pgh ie “for this cause came I ’ are two important landscapes by P. Graham, 
unto this hour”—on the way to earthly death. RSA. Saag gen, ter as the 
This is indeed a high and holy effort of the | best prod M4 cap cheat ft ony tmnt 
painter’s art; a ted sermon: i for | redolent of nature, sionie in compesiiion, 
a Sabbath-day of thought—that cannot fail to | with the interest that arises from came 
bear to mind and heart an influence that will | truth, and painted with marvellous fidelity, 
endure while life lasts. Sir Noel Paton holds they maintain the artist's right to any grade of 
rank aneng So hone geen Sea which he may be ambitious, and rank amon 
a man of genius he has few equals; if his fame cho many. sueanien td-dealieenpe-ent ta whieh 
depended only on this picture, it would be | British artists claim . 
secured for all time. It fe sustained alo by another landecepe, 
Opposite (ing Petar g? meg F. W. Hulme—cows near a shallow but 
Arrest of Alice Lisle,’ by E. M. Ward, R.A.® | river, under the shadow of a tree-clad hill: the 
pt nee a Savwil tp aname cattle are age oe eee 
graphically and emphatically to! artist. | thorough: ; sound, gorous, 
The venerable lady, placid in her affliction, | yet —— and oy ey ee 
resigned to her fate, bearing her cross, also, with | But in so far as concerned, the best 


dignity and confidence in the consciousness of 
duty done; we realise the scene by the painter’s 
aid, and accept the picture as a grand, though 
a mournful, readin, lag wok ya in British 
history. Yet, on other , as a record of 
heroic courage it was well thus to make it 
familiar; at once a warning and a lesson. An- 
other work, by E. M. Ward, is ‘ Dr. Johnson 
in the Ante-room of Lord Chesterfield.’ It is 
a somewhat new reading of that which graces 
‘‘the Vernon Gallery;” at least, the subj 
has been essentially altered, and certainly im- 
proved. Mr. Ward has brought to bear on 
this admirable composition the knowledge he 
has acquired since first picture was painted, 
in his sues wae > the result 
of enlarged thought an experience. 
A charming little picture, by Mrs. E. M. 
Ward, is also in this gallery, ‘The Christmas 
Pudding :’ an eager group of happy children, 
uproarious with anticipated pleasure, are watch- 
ing the mamma about to o e on the huge 
udding that smokes on the dish under her 
d, There is ample evidence that these studies 
are “from life.” It is broadly, yet minutely, 
painted, and is one of the pleasantest, if not the 
grandest, of the accomplished lady’s works. 
Two admirable pictures, by J. C. Horsley, 
R.A., next demand notice; one was among 
o ” of the exhibition of 1870, ‘ Negotiating 
a Loan ;’ the other was specially pain for Mr. 
Fox, as its companion, ‘ Pay for Peeping,’ and 
represents two lovers saying and hearing sweet 
things behind a tapestried curtain, through a 


crevice in which a ye g; whilea - 
thising lady, a po air, who bears 2 taoket 
of sem, 5 ea ee a sound 
box on the ear spy. ‘Negotiating a 
Loan’ exhibits the interior of a  banker’s 
senitncl; no right to be there; the ‘negotiation 
obviously no right to ere; the negotiati 
fs to bea secret, of which the husband is to 
know nothing. Both pictures are interesting in 
subject, and admirably painted. 

‘News from Home’ is one of the pleasant, 
and always favourite, compositions of Thomas 
Faed, R.A.: a most sweet picture. A young 
wife sits beside a baby’s cradle, reading news 
that is welcome news. On the screen is a 
sketch by this artist, ‘ The Interview of Jeanie 
Deans with the Duke of Argyle.’ 

* Sake at LS sey lovely 
the best portrait-wor ; a 
woman is contemplatin her strings of pearls, 
but they fail to give happiness; her pensive 
features express the sentiment that records 
sorrow for a joy that no material treasures can 
ive. The of the famous Belgian painter 

ve, of late years, found their way into many 


© Engraved in the Art-Fournal. 
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v a that an artist of high 


“protest as “‘ bad.” 


glories in victory, the other wipes a bloody 
nose, and confesses to defeat ; companions sur- 
round both with condolence or congratulation. 
There is no artist of our time—perhaps none of 

time—who can better picture such a scene ; 
Gucughly well painted ; fu of point and cha- 
racter, maturely studied and thought over; asa 


|, representation of its class it has rarely been 


ae The Last Su ’ is a picture of size, by 
P. A. Cot, an artist of France, less known than 
many of his com . It is a very touching 
composition, admirably painted, representing an 
man leaning for support on the shoulder of 
a young girl—his last support. She asks charity 
of + tory and will obtain it. > 
‘Coming from Church’ is the production of 
Vellee, an Italian. A mingled group descends 
the steps; there are many figures, but each is 


' distinct ; young and old, rich and poor, are home- 
ward bound. ‘Th 


. e work is finished with — 
delicacy, and may be classed among the best o 
the abundant evidences of genius that have of 
late reached us from modern Italy. 
‘A Fine Day for Trout Fishing ’ is one of the 


‘ Irish portraits of Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., less 


vulgar than he pictures the Irishman usually. 
But a coarse half-brutal fellow represented 
in another picture, traipsing through a bog, gun 
in hand, and yet another, ‘Casting Bullets for 
the Saxon,’ are in his accustomed style—mar- 
vellous as examples of Art, but out of all cha- 
racter as copies of nature. We have seen such 
originals in Ireland, no doubt ; but woe betide 
him who would search for them. It is de- 
ius, as Mr. 
icol certainly is, cannot find in the cabins and 
boreens pleasanter specimens of humanity. Unless 
preawed Fenianism has destroyed the garb and 
features of the nts, male and female, he 
might see models a et ng — it would 
be a to paint—handsome boys and glee- 
wrt the fhe finest and the loveliest of aa. 
Of a surety, the gods have not made Mr. Nicol 
i A picture more to our taste by Mr. 
Nicol is a fine landscape representing an Irish 
bog, not picturesque, but very true. It 
supplies evidence that the artist might have 
attained eminence in that department of Art. 
‘The Spring,’ by H. Campotosto—a young girl 
giving drink to another by a wayside spring—is 
one of the sweetest of the works of this always 
pleasant artist. ‘ The Dead Lamb’ is another: a 


touching pees of early nature with its 
earliest grief. The painter cannot fail to be in 
high favour with who desire pleasure from 


Art, who love the true and the natural, and 
prefer enjoyment to astonishment.* His themes 
are always well chosen; but a prettier model 
would be to his advantage. 

* Féte Dieu,’ Bellecour, a French artist, con- 
tributes a touching picture of an old woman and 
a young girl who, having gracefully arranged 
their flower-covered table outside their rude 
dwelling, watch the priests and people as they 
enter the church. It is somewhat sad; for the 
little maid, although she has honoured the féte 
by an array of flowers, cannot join the proces- 
sion, scantily clad as she is, and with bare feet. 

‘The Bad Sixpence,’ W. H. Knight, is a 
pleasantly told story of a young girl who has 
offered in purchase of fish at a stall a sixpence, 
against which the angry seller and the bystanders 
entail oae ce pede whe 

‘0 replace it with a one ; we hope the 
artist did so: for of a surety he mast’ have 
witnessed the scene he pictured. 

* Bernardo del Carpu,’ known as “ The Cid,” 
by John Faed, R.S.A., pictures the dead Spanish 

t mounted on his war-horse, and so advanc- 
ing to the battle that led to vi . 

‘Charlotte Corday’ is one of the smaller 
works of Alexander Johnston. It represents 
thé heroine contemplating the deed that rid 
France of a monster. It is full of pathos: one 
can read the high purpose which moved the soul 
and gave er to the hand of the brave-hearted 

. Such, at least, is our reading of the story 
that gives a gleam of sunlight to the terrible 
revolution which decimated France of her best 
and worthiest in 1793. 





Jorrath, pictures have been engraved for the Art. 


A charming painting (small) by David Cox— 
two mounted foun crossing by boy and its 
companion—a wooded scene, with a distant 
church—by Patrick Nasmyth, grace this gallery. 
In the collection, however, there are other pro- 
ductions of these great masters: one by David 
Cox, of much larger size, represents ‘ Mushroom 
Gatherers’ in a meadow, beside a running stream 
under a wooded steep : it is a first-class specimen 
of the artist—brilliant in tone and colour, and 
very highly finished. Another by Patrick Nas- 
myth is more in his iar style ;—a cottage 
among trees, from which a woman is passing to 
fill her re at the stream. j 

By C. S. Lidderdale, ‘ A Jacobite of the 45" 
very worn and heart-sick, looking from the path- 
way of a French village over the sea, and vainly 
longing to be “‘hame, e, in his ain countree,”’ 
is one of the most touching pictures in the col- 
lection—in the highest degree pathetic. The 
story is as well told by the single fi as it 
could have been by a group; or as it ever has 
been in written language. That lonely exile 
suggests a volume of thought. 

‘in the Wood,’ F. Danby, R.A., though a 
small picture, is one of rare quality; painted as 
our artists used to paint, with little regard to 
time, but with an earnest longing to attain 
excellence. A group of children are amusing 
themselves in a wood: they are “landscape 
figures,” yet carefully and minutely finished, 
while the trees are painted with an amount of 
vigour we do not often see — 

‘Cows in a Meadow,’ by T. S. Cooper, R.A., 
is a small but vigorously — example of the 
artist in his best time. work of greater mag- 
nitude, but not equal to it in power, again 
‘Cows in a Meadow,’ is hung elsewhere. A 
better picture than either is a small “bit” of a 
single sheep. ei tinted : . 

* Boys watching the Bird-trap’ is a ri —_ 
specimen by a right good artist, W. Helmsley.* 

A small, but very brilliant and singularly vigo- 
rous specimen of the genius of ‘*Old Crome ” 
decorates this gallery. It consists merely of 
two trees, between which a cart is passing; but 
it is of great value as sound evidence of what 
English painters have done in landscape Art. 
Another specimen of Old Crome graces one of 
the screens, and would justify the highest praise 
we could accord to it, though only a time-worn 
cottage and a trudging labourer are there. 

A small but charmingly conceived and admir- 
ably painted picture by W. J. Miickley, entitled 
‘Lazy,’ describes a boy wantonly idle over his 
shut-up book. In drawing, in colour, and in 
composition this comparatively smal] picture has 
great excellence. <A painting of grapes, with 
their accessories of leaves, &c., in another room, 
is also a production of very high order : it is of 
marvellous finish—a wonderful copy of reality. 
All who see these pictures will accord to the 
painter high professional rank. A picture, 
‘Golden Hours,’ also by Miickley, is that of a 
fair girl in her first youth; considered as a 
fancy-portrait, few artists could do better. To 
‘Golden Sands,’ also by him, which pictures a 
pretty boy contemplating an hour-giass, the 
observation will as fully apply. 

Small pictures of ‘A Goat and Kids,’ by 
Peyrol Bonheur; ‘ A Man-monkey,’ by Verlat; 
‘The Pedlar,’ by E. Davis; and a gem of 
purest water, in which quality amply compen- 
sates for lack of quantity—a lady-artist contem- 

latin —— by Claude—the work of A. Seitz, 

unich, bring us to the screens in this gallery 
—the outer of the two galleries—of Art-trea- 
sures. 


The screens contain thirteen exquisite works 
—none of them large—the largest is, to our think- 
ing, unsurpassed ty any rival in the collection ; 
it is by Sir David Wilkie; we cannot call it 
either a sketch for, or a replica of, the most 
famous of all the great painter's works, * John 
Knox preaching to the Congregation,’ before 
_— Mary and her “ Maries.” It is so well- 

nown from the engraving, that description is 
needless. It may have been, it probably was, 
the original sketch of the artist; but if so, he 
—— it to elaborate finish, for there is 
nothing “‘ sketchy,” certainly nothing slovenly, 


* Engraved in the Art- Journal. 








about it; and the variations between this and 
the engraved work, commissioned by Sir Robert 
Peel, are few and immaterial. Its size is 20 
inches by 16 ; and it bears the artist’s signature, 
and the date 1843. (The picture never passed 
through the h of a dealer; it was acqui 
Mr. Fox from the widow of the late 
uskerry, whose former wife, widow of Mr, 
Majoribanks, inherited it from her first husband, 
an woe it to her second. ] 

2 Guard,’ one of the 
sonier + found on this pry artist has 

int , we if he ever 
5 tenen, Wile & by no means to be po cee 
by size. This is an example of his 
minute finish ; it was unquestionably a work of 
time; it is a positive marvel the perfection to 
which every touch carries out the design. It 
might have been twenty times as “‘ big,” without 
increasing its worth; as a single figure, it is 
scarcely too much to say, no human hand has 
surpassed it. The date is 1857. 

havet contributes ‘ Rousseau in his Study;’ 
a youth reading a book ; ‘‘to him enter” a dame 
and gentleman. It is a work of the highest 
finish. 

As perfect in finish, and of greater interest in 
subject-matter, are two works by Fichel, ‘ C’est 
& Vous,’ chess-players ; and ‘The Presentation,’ 
a group of gentlemen of the court in an ante- 
room ; these are admirable in design and execu- 
tion; as ect as the most elaborate examples 
of the old Dutch school, but with infinitely more 
refinement. They will be classed among the 
best works in the collection. ‘ ’ is 
another fine example of Fichel; an old man, 
wrathful and indignant, brought by soldiers be- 
fore their chief—arrested as a Spy: : 

A tiny gem, ‘Le Fumeur,’ by C. Bargue, is 
exquisitely painted; so is a small picture, 
Edouard Detaille, ting “two soldiers 
(period, Louis XVI.) on the march. Byits side 
is a brilliant example of E. M. Beranger, entitled 
‘La Blanchisseuse;’ and another, by Paul Soyer, 
of a little girl leaning on a cottage-table. 

A grandly pai picture of a ge homely 
subject, ‘Donkeys in a Stable-yard,’ by James 
Ward, R.A., supplies evidence of the genius of 
a great painter, whose works were estimated 
only after he was dead. Few a 
of any period, and certainly none since his time 
(and it is now half a century ago), were more 
earnest and faithful in recording truth. His 

roductions are faultless as transcripts of facts; 
fe lacked imagination, was content to picture 
what he saw; but he continues without a 
as a painter of the actual in the lower world. 

A pretty, and thoroughly well-painted, 

ictaen, be G. B. O'Neill, graces the screen. 
ft is entitled ‘ Granny’s Visit ;’ three children 
await her arrival; their dolls and playthings are 
about them—soon to be augmented. 

‘The Inner Keep,’ by F. Goodall, R.A,, 
shows the entrance to a baronial castle; a 
sportsman seated is receiving refreshment. It 
is a pleasant, though not an important, 
of the master. 

We are thus brought to the close of the 
principal of the two galleries; but may not 
quit it without expressing pleasure at the value 
it receives from several works by the accom- 

lished sculptor, Jo h Durham, A.RA 
ese are ‘Peace,’ ‘The May-Queen,’ ‘ Leander, 
and ‘Hero,’ marble busts and statues ; | and 
soon, as we have intimated, the group of The 
Bathers’ will be placed in the niche ready to 
receive it. It is now occupied by a pg & ange 
ing work by the yo Argenti, of . athe 
female form of great beauty, representing 
Sleep of Innocence.’ 


The second ¥ from the first by 
a broad arch, ifthe Piikerd-room. Here are just 
fifty pictures, of the mingled schools ; and these 
it is our pleasant task to pass under review. “4 
the chimney-piece is a landscape, 
View in Rhenish Prussia,’ by the Belgian or op 
J. Van Luppen. It pictures merely a road, 
canal, and a group of trees ; figures of a woman 
and child, and some distant cattle, are subordi- 


nates. The theme is common ; its 
and interest are derived from its fection as 
Art-work. Trees and a mossy- ; have a 


been better painted ; it is at once vigorous 
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minute ; touch, every leaf, has been care- 
fully studied from nature. 
nderneath it are two remarkable pictures— 
far less a ble, although, no doubt, copies of 
actual life ; are the productions of E., 
Griitzner, of Munich : one represents a ‘ Wine- 
Taster’ criticising a new tap; the other‘ A Mis- 
hap,’ the vintner vexed over some broken bottles 
thut have just been full. They are of rare ex- 
cellence as paintings ; the themes might have 
been better. A picture more satisfactory, and 
of greater interest and merit, by Griitzner, is a 
scene from 7welfth Night, where Malvolio ex- 
contempt for Sir Toby, and Maria looks 
fraghingly on both. 

Under these are two pictures by C. Korle, 
also of Munich; one is called ‘The Rococo 
Lady,’—why we cannot say, except that some 
iron-work, and it may be her dress, mark a 
period. The other is entitled ‘In the Hall of 
my Ancestors,’ and represents a young and 
gaily-attired ‘gentleman, habited in the early 
style of the nineteenth century, contemplating a 

it in the hall of his ancestors; there is no 

ey to ascertain if it be his own or has passed 

from him ; but the attitude is that of one who 
desponds rather than rejoices. 

A capital picture by T. Webster, R.A., is 
‘ Dividing the Spoil ;’ three young have 
been robbing an orchard, and each is obtaining 
his allotted share of the spoil; one of them is 
losing no time, for his teeth have met in a 
prize—an unripe apple, it would seem from 
the contortions of his visage. It is full of the 
humour—yet not broad humour—which charac- 
terises all the productions of this eminent and 
highly-gifted artist. 

A picture by Duverger fntroduces us to the 
interior of a French cottage ; a young mother is 
giving her babe a ride on the back of the ood 5 
of the household, the grandmother looks alarmed 
but there is no fear. It is a pleasant story, 

leasantly told, and, as in all the works of 

uverger, the domestic atmosphere enables one 
to breathe freely. 

‘ Shelburne—Sunset,’ is a large picture by 
George Cole, amply worthy of the collection, 
where it “holds its own ” among many power- 
ful competitors. It is a scene thoroughl 
English, finished with exceeding care, 
chosen in subject, and com with judg- 
ment and taste. Rarely has sunset been better 
painted; over rock and dell, and tree and shrub, 
the glory of the light passes; it is the “‘ fare- 
well of day,” joyous with promise of a bright 
to-morrow. Even the sheep, home-bound 
from the pasture, seem to share the happiness 
that gladdens all the scene. Its companion is 
also a work of much value, though less striking 
in incident and with less evidence of power. 
It is of “Shelburne” under another aspect: 
“ passing shadows ;”’ but here also we have evi- 
dence of the unmistakable truth of nature. 

In ‘Pasture, near Inchville,? by* E. Van 
Marcke, a large picture, we have a foreground 
of admirably painted, cattle; in the is a 
huge rock overhanging the outskirts of a town, 
bordered by a canal, in which there are boats: 
the cows approach very nearly the high qualities 
of Lene tea and surpass those of any artist of our 
school. 

‘The hy of Slaughter,’ in the Isle of 
Arran, by J. MacWhirter, is a grand picture, 
about which one might write half a volume; yet it 
is only a dark valley : neither bird (save one soli- 
tary eagle swooping through the misty — 
nor animal nor man, are intruders on this dism 
solitude : gloomy hill-rocks, through which runs 
an angry and turbid river ; peaked hillocks bitter 
with sterility, wrathful clouds above; such are 
nine oe of a scene that yawn 
rather visit uty than in person: an hour in 
that awful dell might tempt to suicide. Yet it 
is inconceivably grand in its desolation—solitude 
is far too weak a word for description. It is a 
most masterly transcript of actuality, and, cer- 
tainly, no artist, living or dead, could have 
rendered to it more thorough justice. 

‘Roman Antiquaries,’ Campi Bianchi, is a 
work of singular ability, a production of the 
modern Italian school, by one of its leading 
masters. A party of antiquaries are poring over 
a “find,” among the ruins of an ancient city. 

‘ Hunters,’ E. Nieuwenhuys ; in this picture 





the dogs and horses seem absolutely in motion. 
Tt He capital work by an artist of great ability. 
‘The mee pagans heey T. Creswick, 
R.A. ;* one of the most highly finished of the 
works of the admirable painter. The theme is 
one that many artists love, and at least a hun- 
dred of them have painted: Creswick seems, 
therefore, to have worked to satisfy them. 
‘Faust and M: ’G. Koller. This 
Belgian artist has here dealt with a theme that 
inspired him; and it may be classed among 
the best of the many admirable works that have 
ee a him high among the highest artists of 
his time. The moment chosen is when Margaret 
issues through the —— and is first seen 
Faust, behind whom lurks Mephistopheles. 
ie grouping of the many figures is perfect ; the 
characters are pourtrayed so as to realise the 
conception of the reader; the painting is admir- 
able ; all the lesser details are ly drawn, 
and, as a mere painting, it is a production of the 
rarest order of Art. This is one of the most 
valuable acquisitions of the collector. 
Above it hangs a picture also of much worth, 
‘A Swiss Scene,’ the production of Calame, 
and probably his chef-d’auvre. A cataract rushes 


among rock-stones, under a mountain, and is 
— by thickly-clad trees. The glow of 
ght 


atmosphere is remarkable. A landsca 
more powerful has seldom been produced by 
human hand. It is not easy now to obtain 
an example of the genius of the gifted Swiss. 

It is equalled, however, if not surpassed, by a 
work placed near it, a masterpiece by Troyon, 
‘Cows in a Meadow under Trees,’ firm, vigorous, 
and true to fact; boldly yet minutely finished ; 
it would be selected anywhere as evidence how 
per Kw can Nature. 

‘ Katherine and Petruccio,’ W.Q. Orchardson, 
A.R.A. This, if not the best of the artist’s 
works, is one of much interest and worth. He 
has studied the subject carefully, and has given 
character to the hero and heroine of the drama, 
considering truth ferable to melodramatic 
effect. It is simple in treatment, the two figures 
only being presented: he, calm and concentrated ; 
she, in unwomanly rage. 

‘Plasencia’ (Spain), Bossuet, ictures the town, 
over a bridge in which a muleteer is passing. 
The plain and but little interesting subject has 
been treated with great ability. 

*A River-Scene, Normandy,’ E. Lambinet, 
is a finely-painted landscape, rich in abundant 
foliage, and gorgeous with picturesque reeds 
that skirt the river’s banks. 

‘ Mass in the Campana,’ O. Achenbach. The 
title tells the story; it is a fine example of the 
famous painter of Diisseldorf; the — are 
small, but highly wrought. It is indeed con- 
spicuous for elaborate finish and broad effect. 

‘The Spanish Shepherd,’ R. Ansdell, R.A. 
One of the later pictures of the eminent artist, 
and one of great interest ; recording a touching 
incident. The shepherd bears homeward, under 
his arm, a sick lamb ; the mother bleating by its 
side, and the flock following. He has evidently 
come from a distance, for he leads a heavil 
laden horse. The subject has been well studied, 
and though broadly, is yet carefully treated. 

‘Breakfast Time,’ by Edouard Frére (dated 
1863), is one of the very ablest works of the artist, 
a production of his best time; it is charmingly 
com , and highly finished; more so than 
another in the collection by the same master- 
hand, ‘ A Mother warming the Feet of her Child 
at the Fire:’ that is dated 1871. ‘ Breakfast 
Time’ merely shows a mother “ spoon-feeding” 
her babe: it may certainly be ranked foremost 
among the most valuable works in the collection, 
one to which the artist may refer with pride. 

A capital work, by G. E. Hicks, entitled 
‘ Kittens,’ attracts, and merits, attention. It 
is of large size, and manifests much ability. 
The kittens are two, the child on her lap with 
whom the mother is toying, and the dona-fide 
kitten that plays with a at her feet. 

‘Cows and Sheep,’ Auguste Bonheur; the 
sister with a renowned name never painted a 
picture better than this. It does not consist of 
cattle merely, though these are 


; throu i 
po BOR. Rg 


Two with cattle—‘ Morning’ and 
‘Evening,’ by F. Voltz, Munich, are ee 
compositions ; exceeding 
minuteness of Meg: 

A small *Bourgovaille on the 


Another pi g represen’ 

young rf mel « Ban a drowsy priest with 
rarer ame how See a wanted for confession. It 
is well pain the subject is not agreeable. 

‘The Page in Disgrace,’ H. S. Marks, 
A.R.A.,® is one of the pleasantest works of the 
distinguished artist. is in the stocks, 
pre spe the dominie. It 
is an scene of a long period. 

‘ The ier,’ by Carl Becks, introduces 
us to a scene made familiar by so many artists. A 
gaily-dressed youth is kissing the hand of a fair 
maiden as she steps into her gondola, moored 
at a picturesque quay of Venice. Within is a 


lady, stirred by the demon jealousy. The 
incident is dramatic and well related, and the 
painting is of much excellence. 


‘ The Spy,’ Leon Y. Escosura ; a very perfect 


a 
acq 
where. gph it ie i we have the 


proof. The is brought before his judges, 
armed soldiers of the eieenth century. "Sey 
figure is a study, in character, form, costume ; 
it is rare to meet more elaborate finish. The 
artist has wrought as if he considered fame 
worth having, and time well spent to attain 
perfection. English collections now con- 
tain examples of His genius, but this picture 
must rank among the best of his productions. 
‘Hunters relating their Adventures,’ and ‘The 
Latest News from the War,’ by Seitz, of Munich, 
though small pictures, do honour to any 
cain) sdakiade ts qeeaghmg'end sory bah 
; admirable in grou - 
finished, drawn with Seaedine skill, how fn. he 
with thoughtful a ” as 
in important parts, they are as illustra- 
tions of chaneies, unk tery gurkel es paiatiogs 
of the highest order. 


We pass from the proper, the contents 
of which we have fully described, into the other 
rooms, the corridors and the h 


jun. 
with pictures, many of which are of « hgh 
class. We must, however, proceed more raj 


with our work. 
*To the King over the Water,’ R. Hilling- 
ford, is an t picture ; the artist thinks as 


Foosnies, habited We have here a party of 
acobites, habited in the costumes of ’45 ; one of 


them is giving the toast “ the King!” and pass- 
in his ;lass “over the water” —a globe of gold- 
fh. ‘The thought i 

may have originated it, 
it recorded in some hist 


an epigram; the artist 

but he found 
A pag 

Prussian War,’ 





* Engraved in the Art-Fournal. 
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«Trent on the Adage,’ James Webb; a care- 
, fally finished picture of the town; @ thoroughly 
good example of the excellent artist, who has 
but recently attained to the high position to 
which he has been long entitled. 

‘Bettws-y-Coed Church,’ B, W. Leader; a 
small, but very pleasing, work by a painter who 
‘ranks foremost among the landscape-artists of 
the British school. . Leader, indeed, holds 
foremost rank among those of any school : his 
works are thoroughly English in subject and in 
treatment : “ thorough” as transcripts of nature 
conscientiously wrought, and evidently without 
a grudging of time and labour. 

* Premiers Elans,’ J. Van Lerius : thoroughly 
French in treatment, though the artist is the 
famous Belgian. A pretty girl is kissing her 
own shadow in the glass. It is admirably 
wrought, as are all the works of Van Lerius. 

‘ Desdemona at Prayer,’ J. F. Dicksee : one of 
the heroines of Shakspere of whom Mr. Dicksee 
has painted sy many. It may be Othello's wife, 
or it may be any other lady; at all events, it is a 
pretty picture. Mr. Dicksee has done better 
unquestionably, has aimed at higher objects, in 
adopting suggestions from the great poet. _ 

Early Struggles,’ J. Burr, a girl striv- 
ing to tame a bad boy; a small work, well 
int 


* A Fancy Portrait,’ J. Baxter. It is well to 
have a specimen of this excellent artist here; 
but a better may be found. 

*A Reedy Nook,’ Carl Jutz (Munich), a 
lovely bit of true nature: ducks a reeds ; 
painted with amazing care. The work is, in- 
deed, a fine example of high finish combined 
with broad effect. 

a Nets,’ H. Bource (Belgian); a 
group of fishermen’s wives and lasses gossiping 
and working on the shore. Capital in character 
and expression. One can almost hear what the 
gossips say—the young as well as the old. 

*M. Le Comte,’ S. Solomon: an old beau 
‘ introduced to a party of young girls and a 
matron, by whom they are “superintended.” It 
is full of point, spirit, and humour. 

‘Entrance tothe Lake of Haarlem,’ Koeckoeck. 
This is abrilliant example of the elder Koeckoeck: 
he has followers of his name, but no rivals; 
and sustains his position as foremost among 
the landscape and sea-scape modern Flemish 

inters. 

‘The Accident,’ W. Thom, a pretty picture, 
and very well painted, of two young pA who 
discover that by some means or other the eggs 
have been ejected from the hen’s nest, and lie 
on the ground broken. 

* Landscape with Sheep,’ F. R. Lee, R.A.,and 
T. S. Cooper, R.A.: a wild and rugged land- 
= an aged tree solitary in a foreground dotted 
with sheep. The artists have often worked 
together : seldom with better effect. 

* Bivouac of Carters,’ and ‘ Horses en Route,’ 
by L. Hartmann (Munich), The pair rank 
among the best w in the collection, whether 
regarded as landscapes or as portraits of animals: 
there are many horses in the groups. 

* The Presentation,’ ‘ The Letter of Request,’ 
G. Guglielmi (Italian): a pair, carefully de- 
signed and excellently painted ; that more espe- 
eially in which a young wife kisses the hand 
a cardinal, to whom her husband introduces 


‘A Waterfall,’ E. Gill, a small but effective 
example of the master. 

‘ pe,’ F. Lamorinitre; a good work 
sy eae Belgian artist. The sun is 

ing a glow over a ¢ ee of water, trees 
and hill, with cattle in the foreground. 

* A Group of Deer-hounds,’ O. Von Thoren, 
painted from life, with marvellous accuracy of 
touch and soundness of knowledge. 

*The China-Mender,’ Schlesinger; one of 


the artist’s always- t pictures. A grou 
of thoughtful widen lockins on with ‘aan 
apenas So She eee penenate with Bis tank of 
putting together the pieces of an earthen- 
ware pan. The Sopase ane OB Cho ansesneries of 
the ge are admirably painted 


bythe Mill,” A. Braith; the good work 
of another artist of Munich. it ceae a 


dhe Magith peken ty une 


‘ Sunset,’ by Mignot, a brilliant example of a 
lamented artist, who died just as the temple of 
fame was reached. He was an American long 
resident. in France; and his works, though 
better known in his own country than in Eng- 
land, cannot fail to be highly estimated by all 
who love and can appreciate Art. Collectors 
should search for them; they are becoming 
more and more rare, and will increase in value. 

‘ The Squire’s Pew’ is a pleasant picture by A. 
Rankley. The title suffices to describe it : the 
figures are ably grouped and the work is well 
finished. 

‘Camels,’ Th. Frére; a graceful picture of two 
laden camels approaching some city of the East; 
and its companion, in which mounted sheiks are 
seen through a mist. 

‘Feeding the Chicks,’ George Smith: the 
title tells the story. It is a small but very 
agreeable specimen of an always agreeable 
painter. 

‘ An Eastern Sage Contemplating,’ by W. H. 
Haines, is a small but highly finished and meri- 
torious work. 

‘Les Revelations,’ F. A. de Bruckyer : 8 
thorough gossip over the tea-cups beside the 
bed of a newly-made mother. Her care is for 
her babe; but the group about her are busy 
with small talk. The work is full of point and 
character. We may hear what each is saying, 
for there is no mistaking the expression in the 
features of any one of the gossipers. Each is 
distinct from the other, and we may read a 
volume from the combined gossip of the whole, 
and we may read it with pleasure. 

‘The Beggar’s Banquet,’ C. Soubre: the 
popular Belgian artist has chosen a popular 
theme, for a large picture. He treats of the 
famous revolution in the Netherlands that pre- 
ceded the contest for liberty. There are fifty 
figures grouped in this assemblage. They are 
all of the upper order—knights or gentlemen, 
for so were the so-called ‘ beggars,’’—richly 
costumed and redolent of prospective joy. One 
elevated above his fellows is giving the toast, 
raising in one hand the beggar’s bowl, the 
beggar’s bag in the other. Some are waiting 
heedlessly, some with attentive and apprehensive 
thought. It is a grand composition—a national 
work commemorating a great national event. 

‘Judith and Holofernes,’ N. Gyses, an artist 
of Munich, records a story never pleasant to eye 
or thought. He selects the moment when the 
** heroine” enters and sees the victim asleep. 
Such subjects are scarcely desirable for Art in 
a modern home. 

‘En Rag wap A. Elmore, R.A., is little 
more than the portrait of a young lady lightl 
draped, having hunlent locks of mien Toke 
The artist must, hereafter, be better represented 
in this gallery. 

‘Court Life of Pope Leo X.,’ F. L. Ruben 
(Austrian). It was a good thought this, and has 
been ably carried out. The very famous pope is 
giving audience to the high souls who glorified 
his reign; among them are Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and other mighty masters in Art. The 
picture is, therefore, a series of its. 

_*Prison Fare’ is the title of an admirable 
picture by P. R. Morris, one of the artists who 
gives sure promise of progress to the highest 
emg wae post. The scene is in Italy, as we 

ow by the chalked name “ Garibaldi” on the 
prison-wall, under the shadow of which a pri- 
soner’s wife and child are sheltering. It is an 
impressive story the artist has told: and he has 
painted it with very great ability. 

‘ Weary,’ J. Pettie, A.R.A.; the touching 
—e a young seamstress “ weary” from over- 
work, It is carefully finished, and does effec- 
tually that which the artist should ever strive to 
do—excite the ane of those who look 
upon his work. It is a painted sermon. 

* Scene at an Inn in Bavaria,’ H. Rhomberg. 
A travelling showman is exhibiting to an assem- 
bled group of old and young the clever tricks of 
his monkey. The picture is full of character, 
admirably pourtrayed. 

* Truant Sheep,’ A. Braith, of Munich; an 
excellently painted collection of the its of 
the animals that so greatly help the pe- 
artist ; _ -_ mag istic expres- 
sion, as they force their way through barriers 
beyond all control of man or deg, ™ 






















We have thus gone through the whole of 
collection. It remains to us only to 
its few water-colour drawings: 
numerous, but they are of a good order. 

First in rank and in merit are two of si 
E. M. Ward, R.A., ‘ Charlotte in 
prison, sitting to the painter David,’ parry 
Antoinette parting from the Dauphin.’ 
are in vigour equal to oil-paintings : 
with ing care. isi 
have rarely been produced, with reference to 
either desi . There is a smaller 
work b’ . Ward, brilliant in execution, enti- 
tled ‘ News from Home ’—a lady reading a letter, 

Mr. Henry Tidey contributes three drawings— 
‘ Forest Flowers ;’ a group of young girls who 
have enjoyed a sea-shore bath; and some rustic 
lasses dancing on the strand, entitled ‘Sea. 
weeds,’ The last-named is the best: the 
seem to move; they are full of buoyant and 
happy life. His other drawing is from “ Hia- 
watha ;” the Indian bearing the maiden across a 
stream. 

* Sheep,’ with a rocky foreground, is one of 
the productions of T. S, Cooper, R.A., in his 
usual style, but painted with more than his 
usual vigour. 

S. Gillespie Prout has a fine drawing, ‘ The 
Apse of a Cathedral at Ghent ;’ James Ferrier, 
‘ Mountains in Cromarty,’ a wild Scottish scene 
admirably painted; E. Duncan has here one of 
the Lent of bis drawin » ‘A Wreck off the 
Mumbles ;’ H. Brittan Willis, a very i 
work, ‘Cows,’ in a rich landscape; H 
Bell contributes three drawings of ¢ great merit, 
examples of the wild scenery in depicting which 
the artist excels ; J. H. Mole is well represented 
by a large drawing @f much interest in subject, 

though it pictures but a young girl bearing her 
little brother on her shoulders over a rustic bridge 
of planks, under which a brawling stream rushes: 
it is of considerable size. 

Louis Haghe contributes three of his best 
works : ‘ The Guard-Room’ and ‘ Soldiers Play- 
ing with Dice’ are companions. <A larger pro- 
duction of his always vigorous pencil represents 
a group of peasants receiving dole from monks 
in the convent-kitchen. 

Yvon, the eminent and excellent French 
master, is represented by ‘‘a pair,” admirably 
drawn and pai ; worthy examples of his 
skill and power. In the one a Russian priest is 
bestowing his blessing on a family ; in the other 
a young husband and wife, Russian peasants, 
are contemplating with mute joy their cradled 
baby. The only other drawings by foreign artists 
are a work of high finish by Joris, market- 
peasants on the outside of an old ruined struc- 
ture; and the Apollo Saloon of the Louvre; and 
‘Preparing for the Chase,’ by V. Duval. 

Other drawings are—a smaller, but th 
good, example of T. S. Cooper, R.A.; by J. L. 
Brodie, ‘ Off the Isle of Man;’ ‘ A Girl Sew- 
ing,’ by George Kilburn; ‘ A Shepherd talking 
to Two Lasses,’ Palmer ; ‘St, Michael’s Mount, 
Philp ; two charming drawings, simple in com- 
position, but combining vigour with refinement, 
by the younger Varley; ‘The Nun,’ by. Miss 
Pocock; ‘Warwick Castle’ and ‘ Windsor 
Castle,’ by Farrer, an American artist of very 
great ability, who is oe § popular in his own 
country, and has achieved distinction in this; 
‘ A Cottage Door,’ gracefully painted, peo 
Smith; a grandly-pictured group of old trees, 

« Evening on the 


b baka ay anf ; ‘ Morning’ and ‘ 
hames,’ by E. Duncan, charming examples of 
this master. 


We have thus gone, with somewhat more than 
usual ‘‘regularity” through this important and 
very valuable gathering of fine works from 
various nations—contributions of the leadin 
artists in each. It has, as we have intimat 
been formed by the exercise of sound judgment, 
and rare intelligence. The collector has been 
guided only by his own discrimi know- 
ieee sa: of natural taste, but greatly 
strengthe experience. , 

(Me Fos wil in due course add to his collec- 
tion works by T. Faed, M. Stone, L. J. Pott, 
W. C. T. Dobson, V. Cole, G. H. Bough- 
ton, W. Q. Orchardson, and other artists—now 
ready for the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
and which we shall, in due course, under 


notice. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


PaRiIs.—The French Commissioners of the 
late International Exhibition have had a bronze 
medal struck for each of its exhibitors. On one 
side it shows an allegorical figure of France ; 
and on the other, this inscription ;—“ 
of Agriculture and Commerce, International 
Exhibition of Fine Arts and Industry, London, 
1871."—A petition, signed by a large body of 
artists, requests the ent to modify the 
conditions under whic 
Beaux Arts is to take place. These were re- 


ferred to in a late number; and certainly, if | 


carried out, they will press very hardly upon 
almost the whole body of — holy * 
In the present most melancholy phase 

French history, Fine Art is zealously vindicat- 
ing its claim to lofty and generous ioe which 
It has promptly responded to the which 
has swept so wecyon | over the whole country, 
inviting voluntary and unstinted contributions, 
sufficient to realise a fund to free France from 
the presence of her triumphant enemy. Women 
were the first to hail this patriotic —- 
and it brings to the sacred fund unnum 
sacrifices of jewel ornament and cherished 
plate. A few artists, in the first instance, felt 
animated by the same fervid impulse. They 
combined, and some twenty-nine in number 
adopted the following resolution :—‘* We, the 
undersigned artists, undertake to contribute, to- 
wards effecting the liberation of our country, 
each one at least a single work; and, to the 
same end, they beg from the editor of the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts to aid them with all 
available publicity, in carrying out an appeal 
to their brother artists.” The proprietor and 
editor of that admirable publication was, forth- 
with, wholly at the service of the cause, and 
announced in its columns, that, as soon as an 
adequate number of signatures should be an- 
nexed to the resolution, a meeting should be 
called for the aap of naming a committee, 
by which the object in view should be attained. 
Before this notice could be published, upwards 
of thirty more names of artists were sent in to 
the brotherhood, and so an auspicious com- 
mencement’ cheered on the good work. The 
sequel will, need it be said, be a subject of deep 
interest to all the friends of Art, in France and 
elsewhere. Contemporaneously with these pro- 
ceedings, a body of the artists of Paris were 
engaged in another affair, greatly to their hon- 
our. One of their most esteemed brothers, 
Anastasi, has been lately struck with an extreme 
and irremediable affliction. In the very height 
of his power (and he was an excellent landscape- 
painter, noted more especially in his Roman 
views) he was suddenly struck with blindness, 
consigned to an enduring and wholly sterile 
darkness. It has been justly remarked that 
such a visitation to the poet leaves him still in 
the full exercise of his imaginative faculties, 
and the enjoyment of their creations. 


“ Have we not heard blind Homer sing?” 


and has not our Milton been probably more 
sublime in his seclusion from all daily common- 
eam of vision? In music too, the epic Beet- 

oven could estimate, in his great onic 
score, the glorious effects of sound to which 
his ear had once been familiar. But the poor 
painter! when the sense, which not only ap- 
preciates his forms, but invests them in ever- 
changing and infinite — of tint, is for ever 
neutralised, when the unguided hand with 
the useless palette and pencil, what then awaits 
him but almost living entombment ? Unrealised 
resources, in this instance, complete this por- 
trait of human misery. It was to avert this las 
and crowning ill from the fate of poor Anastasi, 
that upwards of two hundred artists concurred 
in sending in each one a work, and then having 
the combined collection brought to the hammer 
to be dis of to a generously appreciative 
public, ly has there been a more tryingly 
crowded congregation in the Rue Drouot es- 
tablishment was attracted on this occasion. 
The pictures were almost wholly small cabinet 
size, and the bidding was animated throu 


ghout, 
-ia fs average for the admirable work 
2 . fine, a liberal return of 137,383 





| 
| 
} 


the next Exposition des 





francs (close upon £5,500) was achieved for the 


odject of this noble effort. 

: the course of the month just past, the sales 
in the Rue Drouot were well attended, and 
ostensibly gave no intimation of want of cash 
amongst Some interesting collec- 
— were = In one, wherein of Art 

quaint old-fashioned furniture, 

lately of the Countess de Montesquieu a seni 
were in hand, four panels, by Boucher, brought 

C the monstrous price of £1,080. A small 
ow Vernet, of a well-known scene in 

apoleon’s Russian campaign, where he has 
the portrait of his infant son exhibited to his 
soldiers, sold for £257, and a duplicate of 
Gerard’s self-same portrait of the baby boy— 
future Roi de Rome—produced £404. Three 
years ago both—historic as they were, and im- 
perial illustrations—would have commanded 
probably a much higher 

A new Fine Arts weekly publication, Paris 
Artiste, has just made its ap . It would 
have seemed a inauspicious time for such a 
bane we fb well war te Oy hy cm 
incident, that Prussia laid the foun 
of her chief institutions immediately after 
the battle of Jena,—that, in fact, the great re- 

tive Art movement of Germany dates 
a period of defeats. Previous to that epoch, 
it had been subjected to preponderating in- 
fluences of foreign schools, that of Italy, up to 
the Renaissance ; that of France, during the 
entire eighteenth century. Detestation of the 
conqueror urged the repudiation of French dic- 
tation; patriotism gave birth to such master- 
spirits as Schinkel, the architect, the statuaries 
uch and Tieck, and the painter Schadow, who 
founded the trans-Rhenane Museums and 
Schools of Art. Of encouragement derived from 
such sources, the present state of things is, it 
must be admitted, redundant. 

— a more consoling reflection for French 
Art its interests may be drawn from a 
statement recently drawn up in a Paris journal, 
minutely illustrative of the advanced prices at 
which pictures of her modern school are esti- 
mated. The war had scarcely terminated, it is 
said, when numerous emissaries from other 
countries were commissioned to purchase the 
marketable works of artists of recognised re- 
nown. Then ms, which in 1870 were 
valued at £600, were found to have advanced 
to £1,000, The Meissonniers are scarcely at- 
tainable. An amateur who had purchased one 
for £2,800, named ‘ 1814,’ had it in his power 
> = £4,000 for it. Be ey —— on 

e Cross,’ bought origi lor £400, just 
been pas et to other fond for £ F nem 
The ‘ Marino Faliero’ of the same artist, pur- 
chased in the studio for £400, has not many 
days since been sold for £4,000! Finally, the 
* Amende Honorable,’ for which the Duke of 
Orleans had paid £60 to Delacroix, has been 
held back by its present owner from a proffer 
of £2,400. There is balm in Gilead, then, 
for some things French in these deeply disas- 
trous times. 

About the middle of the month a visit was 

id to the Mint, or Hétel des Monnaies, in Paris, 
7 the Em of Brazil. His mp gg wit- 
nessed, on the occasion, the casting of a medal, 
which is intended to commemorate his visit to 
France, It is to be hoped that it may realise a 
fine and fitting work of Art; first, for the merits 
of probably the most intellectual monarch of 
his time; and secondly, because the design of 
the memorial was given by his Majesty. ? 

It is rumoured that the complete restoration 
is contemplated of the Chateau of Chambord, that 
matchless monument of Renaissance architec- 
ture. It is to be feared, however, that such a 
measure must await the Greek calends, if not 
the restoration of its de facto sree It is 
a sing circumstance that the name of the 
architect who desi this most singular struc- 
ture—in one of the most striking 
history, and during the reign of one of the most 
brilliant monarchs of France—should have wholly 

into oblivion. 

The Arc de l’ Etoile —The whole western front 
of this glorious pile is now veiled in with scaf- 
folding, while it is undergoing, under the direc- 
tion of M. Etex, full reparation, not alone 
its mural block, but its great alto-relievo groups. 
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passant, we ma 

other denizens of this city, z.¢., Allan Edson and 

James Inglis. The former has had on view a 

very able water-colour painting, depi 

scene far away from the busy haunts of men, in 

Se Seas See eee In this picture a 
e 


mansatent. of toe Reh teehee tae entice 
t di true 
pase neg feeling. Mr nis work is of 
i different character, 


Victoria Skating-Rink, by gas-light. Hundreds 
of figures, in the most 
ancient and modern, glide fairy : 
to the admiration of a large number of visitors, 
who stand around. The picture, in an able 
manner, depicts a most pleasing scene. 

Municz.—Herr Chr. Roth, a well-known 
sculptor of this city, has executed two statues, 
somewhat below life-size, of small figuresintended 
for the use of students of sculpture. They both 

the same figure, a nude athlete 
a globe, the difference between them being that 
one @ as we judge from engravings for- 
warded to us, clothed in the usual of 
flesh, while the other is so far denuded of this 
outer the entire 
pa other. Th 
x ese 

in use in the Art-schools ot Conmaty, ad oat 
be serviceable in our own. Partic concern- 
ing them may be learned of Messrs. Tribner 
a Co., Paternoster Row.—According to our 
contemporary Builder, “A letter from 
Munich says 


that the King of Bavaria, who was 

t last autumn at the representation of the 
Passion Play at Ober Ammergau, has deter- 
mined to erect on the Pelberg, above Kofel 
which commands the entire district, a 
group in marble ting Christ at the 
aot tay ton” “The, exocaion of th 
“ son, execu 

has been entrusted to Professor Halbig. 
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PICTURE-SALES. 





sale of the season com- 
the gallery of Messrs. Christie, 
on the 6th of February, 
and was continued for — days, adh see 
tion dispersed being that of the late Mr. Francis 
Broderip. Besides pictures in —— a. 
colours, this gentleman possessed a large num 
Art of various kinds—porcelains, 
ivories, bronzes, miniatures, &c., but 
only find to notice some of the 
most important pictures : of these we could not 
in some instances ascertain who were the pur- 
chasers; where we did, their names appear. 
Water-Colour Drawings :—‘ St. Mark’s Place, 


Venice,’ R. P. Bonington, £107; ‘ leav- 
ing School,’ weg é, 120; * Windermere, 
during a Regatta,’ D. Cox, £283; ‘A Hay- 
field—Morning,’ D. Cox, £144; ‘The Piazetta 


of St. Mark, Venice,’ £92; ‘ Vicenza,’ £89; 
* Place St. Antoine, Padua,’ 400 gs.; ‘ Street in 
ye per 43%; ‘Street in Wurtzburg,’ 
£262; ‘ H6tel de Ville, Brussels,’ £215 ; ‘ Stras- 
bourg,’ 400 gs.; ‘Tournay,’ 240 gs.; these 
eight drawings, all of the finest character, are by 
S. Prout. ‘Coblentz, from Ehrenbreitstein,’ 
£9; * Coblentz, and the Bridge over the 


Moselle,’ 200 gs.; ‘On the Lake of Como,’ 
£435 ; * Heidelberg,’ £3143 ‘Corfu,’ £162; 
*Canal-Scene, Venice,’ £178; ‘Isola lia,’ 


£180; ‘ Pisa,’ £172; ‘Cochem, on the Moselle,’ 
£158; ‘ Landeck,’ £168; ‘ Trent,’ £320; ‘ View 
in Venice,’ £278; ‘ Bruges,’ £194; these thir- 
teen works are by C. Stanfield, R.A. ‘ Magda- 
len College and Bridge, Oxford,’ £81 (Vokins) ; 
* Ludlow Castle and Bridge,’ 630 gs. (Thomas); 
*Stonyhurst College,’ 450 gs. (McLean) ; 
‘Grenoble, on the Iser,’ painted for the late 
Mr. Charles Holford, of Hampstead, 1,400 gs. 
ee ; these are y J if. W. Turner. 
*Gleaners Returning,’ P. De Wint, 150 gs. 
(Vokins). 

Oil-Paintings.—‘ Landscape,’ T. Creswick, 
R.A., with sheep and cattle in a stream, by T. 
s. C a 195 e- (Vokins); ‘The 
Little Scribe,’ W. Etty, R.A., 250 gs. (Agnew) ; 
* Household Gods in Danger,’ J. Faed, R.S.A., 
175 g Nagy * Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ 

. P. Frith, R.A., painted for its late owner, 
£400 (Addington) ; ‘The Stage-Coach Adven- 
ture,’ from ‘“‘ Roderick Random,” W. P. Frith, 
R.A., 100 gs. (Bignold) ; ‘ Portrait of a Lady 
holding a Letter,’ + Mase, an eminent por- 
trait-painter of the end of the last, and commence- 
ment of this, century, 255 gs. (Addington) ; 
*The Lady with the Fan,’ a replica of the 
‘Sophia Western,’ in one of the artist’s compo- 
sitions, C. R. Leslie, R.A., 210 gs. (Vokins) ; 
‘Interior,’ with a sportsman lighting his pipe, 
Baron Leys, 100 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Landscape,’ 
small and upright, with peasants driving animals, 

» ll, 120 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Peasants with a 

before the Door of an Inn,’ G. Morland, 
125 gs. Ley ‘ Gillin »’ W. Miiller, 
275 gs. (White); ‘ View of ’ C. Stanfield, 
R.A., 160 gs. (Wardell), The collection of 
drawings oil-pictures realised £15,600. 


The pictures, with few exceptions, of the 
French and Flemish , belonging to Mr. 
Everard, and lately exhibited in St. James’s 
Street, were sold by Messrs. Foster, on the 21st 
Gamera ; i two following days, 

more important examples may be 
included :—‘ A Flower-girl of Brittan eb 4g A 
Portaels, 230 gs. ; ‘The -Park at Fontaine- 
bleau,’ a camel upright picture, Rosa Bonheur, 
600 gs.; ‘Cattle returning Home,’ Auguste 
Bonheur, 240 gs.; ‘Sheep on a Moorland,’ 
f: Peyrol Bonheur, 165 gs. ; ‘ Winter View ina 
orest, near Cleve, Holland’ and ‘Going to the 


Scene Cleve,’ 
the eotts by Ee Verboecdhowea, gio on 
gartner, 160 ; ‘Orange-girl of Tunis,’ E 
Slingeneyer, 185 gs. 2 ‘ Returning to the Fold,’ 


and ‘ The the Flock,’ a pai E. 
Techaggeny, 232 gs. ; ‘Cattle n'a Tendant , 


pe, 
Cc. Ti 185 gs.; * The Derby Day,’ showi 
the principal group in the well nown picture 
by W. P. R.A., 185 gs.; ‘ Lake Brientz 

the ‘Falls of Reichenbach, Switzerland,’ 
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Koffraen, 130 gs.; ‘The Ring of Betrothal,’ 
.F.P » 255 gs.; ‘TheB t Present,’ 
. de Jonghe, 135 ag me nee 


with cattle and erboeckhoven, 280 gs. ; 
‘ The Star of em,” S hgpenpepey 
‘The Little Brother,’ E. Frére, 135 gs.; ‘ 

of Arabs near Cairo,’ A. » 160 gs.; 
‘A Roman Girl at a Fountain,’ C. 


190 gs.; ‘The Bull at Liberty,’ in a large and 
fine pe, 960 gs. ; : d- 
. Crome, commonly called ‘Old 


scape,’ 
Crome,” 165 gs. ; ‘ The Music Lesson,’ Roybert, 
150 gs.; ‘An Italian Guitar-Player,’ C. Duran, 
151 gs.; ‘Sheep ing in a Landscape, 
E. Verboeckhoven, 170 gs.; ‘ Morning,’ and 
‘Evening,’ views in Venice, Ziem, 240 gs; 
‘Child and Donkey,’ H. Schlesinger, 125 gs. ; 
‘The Sentinel,’ an exquisite miniature example 
of Meissonier, 970 gs. The whole collection 
suld for nearly £25,000. The names of the pur- 
chasers did not reach us. 


Some remarkable sales took place in Paris 
during the month of February, and it may be 
well to note them, if only to show that the French 
are no less ready to give large sums for the 
works of their artists than we are for those of our 
own. Moreover, it will afford to English collec- 
tors, many of whom buy foreign pictures, some 
idea of the value set on them abroad. 


On the 12th of February a miscellaneous 
collection of thirty-four works was offered for 
sale: among them were—‘ A Young Peasant 
Knitting,’ Jules Breton, £158; ‘Turkish 
Woman and her Child,’ Diaz, £140 ; ‘ Ophelia,’ 
E. Delacroix, £620; ‘Interior of an Arab 
Stable,’ E. Delacroix, £480; ‘ Lelia,’ E. Dela- 
croix, £154; ‘Arab Horsemen,’ Fromentin, 
£200; ‘Girl Knitting,’ Jacque, £164; ‘The 
Vidette—1796,’ Meissonier, £804 ; ‘A Morocco 
Soldier at the Gate of a Pasha—Tangiers,’ H. 
Regnault, £960; ‘ Cattle near a Marsh,’ Troyon, 
£1,020; ‘A Marine View,’ Troyon, £260. 


One of the most important sales, realising 
more than £20,000, which for a long time has 
taken place in Paris, was that of M. Michael de 


Tretaigne, sold on corer | 14th. The prin- 
cipal examples were :—‘ The » A osa 
Bonheur, £480; ‘Cattle in a Meadow,’ Bras- 
cassat, £240; ‘Two Sheep in a Field,’ Bras- 
cassat, £204 3 ‘View in Normandy,’ Cabat, 
£140. he following seven paintings are by 

ecamps: ‘The Dog-kennel,’ £944; ‘ Interior 
of an Italian Court,’ £880; ‘A Calvary,’ £246; 
‘Court of the Hostelrie of St. Nicholas, Italy,’ 
£672; ‘ Truffle-Seekers,’ £604; ‘A Fox caught 
in a Snare,’ £242; ‘Children at Breakfast,’ 
£220. ‘ Travelling Arabs,’ E. Delacroix, £1,220; 
* Arab Horseman attacked by a Lion,’ E. Dela- 
croix,’ £680; ‘ Arab Horseman on Guard,’ E. 
Delacroix,’ £564. The next eight pictures are by 
Diaz: ‘A Fairy at Play,’ £280; ‘Genius 
Crowned by tha Loves,’ £212; ‘The End of a 
Pleasant Day,’ £384; ‘ Witchcraft,’ £296; ‘Play- 
ing at Bowls,’ £212; ‘The Legend,’ £244; 
‘ The Forest of Fontainebleau,’ £210; ‘Interior 
of a Forest,’ = ‘The Mill,’ Jules Dupré, 
£120; ‘ The h,’ Jules Dupré, £120; ‘ Le 
Malaria,’ Hébert, £218; ‘Les Cervarolles,’ Hé- 
bert, £128; ‘The Two Van de Veldes,’ Meis- 
sonier, £1,500; ‘A Young Man Reading,’ 
Meissonier, £828 ; ‘The Student,’ Meissonier, 
41098 5 ‘A Group of Trees near a ‘Stream,’ 

- Rousseau, £1,172. The next four are 
Troyon: ‘The Ferry-boat,’ £1,312; ‘Cattle 
Feeding near a Wood,’ £1,180 ; ‘The Ford,’ 
£1,008 ; ‘Cattle Reposing,’ £156. ‘The Port 
of Marseilles,’ Ziem, £200. 


Another famous collection, known as the 
Paturle Gallery, was sold in Paris on the 28th 
of February, realising upwards of £18,200: the 
more im t works, of which a few were dis- 
— of at very high — were :—*‘ Cattle at 

asture,’ dated 1836, rascassat, £768 ; ‘ Pas- 
turage in the Park de Lormois,’ dated 1851, 
Brascassat, £ 768; ‘Turkish Children playing 
with a Tortoise,’ Decamps, £828 ; * Donkeys 
pe Fe scene in the East,’ Pps, £2,060; 
‘Les Natchez,’ dated 1835, E. Delacroix, £760; 
* Love, the Physician,’ » £372; ‘Th 





* e 
Marriage Proposal,’ Grenier, £218; * After the 





receiving Sarah from her Father, dated 8 
H. Lehmann, £364; ‘Citizens of Flandes,? 
dated 1834, Meissonier, £184; ‘ Fishers of the 
dated 1834, Robert, £3,320 
—bought, it was for the Museum of 
Neuf ; ‘A Dutch Subscription,’ dated at 


Roqueplan, £232; ‘Marguerite leavi , 

dated 18 BAe Scheie 1,400; ¢ 
at Church,’ dated 1832, Scheffer, 1,600; 
‘Faust in his Study,’ a small replica of the 
large picture, Ary Scheffer, £218; * Marguerite 
at Spinning-wheel,’ also a small gr Ary 
Scheffer, £ 202 ; ‘ Reading the Bible,’ H. Scheffer, 
£3485 ‘ Joan of Arc conducted to Execution,’ 
. Scheffer, £188 ; ‘ Cattle alarmed by a Storm,’ 
2,520; ‘Flowers and 
” Winter- 


dated 1855, Troyon, 
Game,’ Van Os, £134; ‘ 
halter, £560. 


Reverting to picture-sales in our own apy 
we note the . =" of the collection of 
late Mr. John is, of Prince’s Gate, Hyde 
Park, essrs. Christie, Manson & Co., on the 
2nd of It included both ancient and 
modern works: am the former were :— 
‘Interior of an Apartment,’ with figures danc- 
ing, Jan Steen, 135 gs. (Brown); ‘A 
Scene,’ with equestrian and other 

smithy, P. Wouwermans, 305 gs. (Brown) ; 
‘ Fishing-boats in a Calm,’ Van der Capella, 175 
gs. (Annoot); ‘Interior of a Palace,’ with a 
lady in a white satin dress at her toilet, attended 
by a page, G. Metzu, 175 gs. (Whitehead); ‘A 
Calm,’ with ships of war, W. Van der Velde, 
100 gs. (Annoot) ; ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ in a 
black dress and a ruff, Rembrandt, 271 gs. 
(France) ; ‘ The Mouth of the Scheldt,’ with a 
terry-boat, yacht, &c., in a calm, Van der 
Capella, 186 gs. (Wilton); ‘ Village-Scene,’ 
with peasants carousing, a drawing in water- 
colour, by A. Ostade, 124 gs. (Colnaghi). 

The following are modern pictures of the 
British school :— 

Water-Colours.—‘ The Story of the Battle,’ 
and ‘ The Doge’s Barge,’ a pair, by G. Catter- 
mole, 225 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Salvator among 
the Brigan ,’ very fine, G. Cattermole, 205 gs. 
(Vokins) ; ‘A Waiting-Maid,’ J. Gilbert, 95 gs. 
(McLean); ‘A Mossy Bank,’ with primroses 
and, bird’s nest; and its companion, ‘ Plums 
and Apricots,’ W. Hunt, 360 gs. (Vokins) ; 
‘ The b Scribe,’ a work in the Paris 


International Exhibition, J. F. 
460 gs. (Walker). 

Oil-Pictures.—* Sophia Western and Tom 
Jones,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A., painted for its late 
owner, and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1850, 760 gs. (Vokins); ‘ Falstaff per 
the King,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A., also painted for 
Mr. Harris, and exhibited at the Academy in 
1851, 1,000 gs. wlings). 

The followin gens were sold at the 
same time, and were stated to be a “ different 
property :”’—*‘ Harlech omg g Ward, R.A., 
294 gs. (Jones); ‘Glaucus an lla,’ J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A., exhibited at the yin 
1841, 510 gs. (Tooth); ‘The Dawn of Chris- 
tianity,’ by the same painter, exhibited at 
the same time, 920 gs. (Rawlings) ; ‘The Dutch 
Girl,’ engraved, G. S. Newton, R.A., 210 gs- 
(Field); ‘Phzdra and Cymocles,’ W. x | 
R.A., 420 gs. (Rawlings) ; ‘ Bacchanalians,’ W. 
Etty, R.A., 133 gs. (Ames) ; ‘ The Countess of 
Poulett,’ G. Romney, 155 gs. (Ames). 


¢ are compelled to postpone till next month 
other im: Paice, belh ix London and Paris, 
of which we have notes. ] 


——@——_ 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN M‘CLEOD. 
THIs artist, well-known in Scotland as an 
animal-painter, and a constant exhibitor at 
the Royal Scottish Academy, died in Edin- 
burgh on the 17th of February. He was 
much employed by the gentlemen of the 
north in painting portraits of favourite 
horses, dogs, and other animals. 
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MESSRS. AGNEW’S EXHIBITION 
F 


ce) 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
5, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


THE more conversant we become with the every- 
day practice of our water-colour painters, with 
the wealth of their resources, their exhaustless 
ients in representation, and their subtle 
imitations of the endless variety of face and 
feature in nature, the more interested we feel 
in the beginnings of an Art, the antecedents of 
which, according to its existing ae 
are found only among ourselves. Any ing, 
of which the indices point to a bygone time 
that, in the story of our water-colour school can 
be called the Pyne forms in some 
sort an historical text, and is entitled to con- 
sideration apart from that due to a show of 
contem drawings. Messrs. s col- 
lection is very valuable ; and as to the beauty and 
merit of the works it contains, it may be stated at 
once there are among them not only marvellous 
curiosities of cunning and effective manipula- 
tion, but splendid examples of the most impos- 
ing moods of nature—broad and grand beyond 
any description we can afford them here. The 
early ive drawings are not so numerous 
as might have been hoped for, but what there 
are, are acceptable; for the earnest student is 
never weary of discourse with the eloquent 
remains of men who will some day be called 
old masters. Thus we turn, looking down a 
long vista, to Thomas Stothard, more to note 
his presence here than to dwell on the drawi 
to which his name attaches, ‘Love and Hope 
(108), a small P seaey intended as a frontis- 
piece, which, although meagre in itself, sug- 
gests the long and bright array of sketches 
made as book-illustrations. ais drawing is 
instanced, not so much for its own sake, as being 
the work of one of the most remarkable pro- 
fessors of the art. In the works of all painters 
who have toiled reverently through a long 
career are found successions of sometimes anta- 
gonising convictions. This is brought home to 
us in a variety of ways, though the face of 
nature is ever the same. 
_ There are here examples of Turner of that 
time when he translated everything in warm 
colour, according to the proprieties of a pe- 
riod when it was held that ictures should 
be warm. We have, accordingly, ‘The Falls 
of the Clyde’ (109), a large drawing made on 
this principle, and forming one of the lessons in 
the Liber Studiorum ; still in this, and even in 
the absence of superb colour, we listen to the same 
sublime strain of declamation which entrances 
us in others of his works. ‘ Hastings’ (38A) is a 
distant view of the Castle Cliff from the sea, of 
which the lines and masses form the argument. 
This, of course, is much later than the period 
of the brown pictures and drawings; that is, 
when Turner’s drawings were regarded as local 
illustrations. This drawing was engraved in the 
South Coast series, and it has in ‘Plymouth’ (31) 


an excellent pendant, with a compactness of | i 


composition equal to that of ‘ Hastings,’ and very 
suitable for rp ee From these we pass to 
‘The City and Lake of Constance’ (619), which 
may be accounted one of the grandest essays of 
his fic manner. He was by no means 
fastidious in his choice of points of view; 
there were among his contemporaries men who 
were content with nothing save the very best 
aspect of the scene they desired to paint; but 
they had not, as Turner had, the faculty of 
making the worse appear the better part. 
Turner might have chosen a better view of 
Constance than this, but in the application of 
his art to the subject, as seen from any other 
point, he never could have excelled the quality 
of this drawing. It bears out all that has been 
said of him-—shows him, indeed, the man 
haunted by phantasms which he aspired to 


A landscape called “classical” (19), by G. 


is a drawing of great beauty ; it presents 
i warm atmo- 





F 


day among them—as ‘ A View in North 
(80), * Warwick Castle’ (70), ‘The Vale of 
festiniog’ (107), ‘The Vale of Dolwyddelan’ 
vig others, in a is <r — 

t’s means ing wi 

truth the dark scowl of the raincloud, or the 
brightness of the summer-noon ; also that magic 
power of describing a flat distance which so few 
possess ‘in common with him. Another who 
to us through his skies is Copley 
Fielding ; he is represented by ‘ Ben Lomond’ 
(65), ¢ Folkestone’ (61), ‘St. Michael’s 
ay (86), ‘A 
. *St. Michael's 


angry ion from the black and threaten- 
ing clouds by which it is dominated. i 
‘Off Folkestone’ is in a similar vein, 
cannot help shuddering at sight of those dark 
portentous clouds threatening ruin to every- 

ing in their course, though we feel, at the 
same time, that they are surcharged with a 
blackness that cannot be reconciled with natural 
phenomena. To this a striking contrast is pre- 
sented in the ‘ Highland Landscape,’ as suffused 
with sunlight, and rendered with a softness of 
treatment which distinguishes all Fielding’s broad 
daylight views. On the other hand, there is 
De Wint, who sometimes dispenses entirely with 
clouds, when we feel that the aspect of the day 
demands a composition of them, and yet, 
withal, what can be more pegs fj ediog, 
descriptions in ‘ Landscape ’ (93), ‘ pe’ 
(157), and ‘On the Exe’ (37) ? wherein we are 
made to feel the force and precision of De Wint’s 
execution. 

A drawing of much oe J. Linnell, 
‘An Autumn Afternoon’ (81), wi 
with interest for several reasons. 
this Nestor of the art may have done in water- 
colours, it is only lately that the outside world 
has seen any signs of his completed works in 


d an t i pA well 117), ‘De. 
(29), &c. “Ths dclden Tower, Seville’ ( 1) is 
one of those to which David 






arets 








that it might be 
ple for study. 

i catalogue. A ‘ Distant View 
of Rome—from the Via Appia’ (11), C. Vacher, 


| 
i 
: 


Other works byhim are ‘A Hunting-Party’ (153), 
and ‘ Returned from the Ride’ (164), a large 
composition in which are displayed much taste 
and refinement. The scene is a en-terrace, 
and the alluded to in the title consists of a 
lady gentleman of the time of Charles II. 
The former has dismounted, and is leading her 
horse, but the latter retains his seat. This 


work is a perfect tation of that class of 
elegant Art, of w Mr. Tayler is the i- 
nator. In sparkle and mellowness of colour 
er is drawing. ‘ Near Port 
Madoc’ (15), H. B. Willis, repeats an effect 
which this t inted more than once 
with much is, a herd of cattle 


seen by twilight. ‘ Dutch Fishing-Boats ’ (33), 
R. 1 Pa ett, declares a remarkable = 
provement on all that has preceded it from 
the same hand; and this oy ers sus- 
tained in ‘On the Beach’ (20), ‘The 
Ancient City of Verre,’ a drawing of great 
‘ A View on the Conway,’ G. A. Fripp, 
has much of the excellence of the rapid 
work of some of the earlier professors of our 
. In striking opposition to this, and as 
embodying what may be termed the executive 
ultimata of the art, we refer to ‘Gathering 
Sticks’ (25), F. Walker, A.R.A., a drawing 
very comprehensive in its aspirations, and one of 
those which reduces to weakness 
it. Mr. Walker has here been so prodigal of 
his labour, and his industry has been so fruitful 
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him others of the same character, 
Oy een ween 
forei s 
qe: Bre, gb the 
successful of them are not ted here, 
though we find by Rosa Bonheur ‘ A Cow and 
Calf’ (120), drawn with the most elaborate 
accuracy. In ‘The Mendicants’ (89), by Gal- 
lait, we see the difficulties which even the most 
plished f painters in oil have to con- 

tend with 


. Burton, is a drawing of great 
it would yet be more attractive if the’ masses of 
hair were lightened. « ‘ The Fair Oriental’ (50), 
W. C. T. Dobson, is a ‘ departure from 
his wonted class of subject ; also worthy of high 
commendation are, ‘The. Giaour,’ (114), Ary 
Scheffer; ‘Pleasing Baby’ (116), G. G. Kil- 
burne; ‘A Gipsy Mother’. (128), and ‘Cho- 
risters at Seville’ (138)< E. Lundgren; ‘ The 
House of Prayer,’ H. Ss Marks ; ‘ Titania’ (151), 
J. J. Jenkins; and by W. E. Frost are several 
of very attractive sketches he exhibits 
from time to time, ‘as ‘Andromeda’ (149), 
* Studies’ (140), &c., all invested with a'grace 
the poetic sentiment of which»is attained to 

no other artist in the same vein. .‘ A French 

easant-Girl’ (106); P. H. Calderon, is a draw- 
ing of ex! i . It is a girl, stooping 
with her water-cruse, at a fountain, and in the 
person, her appointments and action, all .senti- 
mental prettiness is thrown to the winds.In the 
defiant and naturalistic tone of the figure there 
is an entire course of lectures against vapid con- 
ceits. It shows how difficult it is to paint nature, 
and % contrast how easy, but how fruitless, it is 
to trifle with the vanities of Art. Verily the 
lesson of simplicity is the hardest to learn.” There 
is one drawing by Sir J. Gilbert—it is ‘Sancho 
and Dapple’ (43), very freely dealt with, but the 
Sancho we recognise as the hero of some extra- 
ordinary situations which’ Sir J. Gilbert has 
conceived from the text of the story. ‘Evening’ 
(47), G. Dodgson, is an example of composition 
in a vein of romance too refined for general 
—. There are qualities in the marine 
subjects of G. Chambers which always fix atten- 
tion. The power of his works lies in the move- 
ment and liquid surface of the water, and when 
this, as in ‘ Off Portsmouth’ (49), is not the 
prime feature of the subject, it fails of more than 
commonplace interest. Another marine drawing 
of unusual size, ‘On the Goodwin Sands’ (82); 
E. Duncan, must be accepted as a work that 
should have an honourable place in any selection, 
how choice soever, into which it maybe gathered. 
There is in the treatment all the ‘sublimit 
whereof the subject is susceptible. If we look 
about for a comparison we can only think of 
Turner. ha 4 Sir Edwin are some 
pen-and-ink sketches, as ‘Pointers ’ (104), 
* Scottish Peasants’ re Se, 131), and 
others extremely spirited, but very slight. ‘ The 
Innocent are Gay’ (76), T. Uwins, is a bright 
study of a child’s head; and a ‘ Scene from the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, C. R. Leslie, is a 
sk made at one of the mieetings of the 
Sketching Club. Other noteworthy drawings 
are ‘ F s’ (105), Basil B ; ‘Clas. 
sical Landscape’ (129), W. L. Leitch; * Wild 
Plums’ (141), of unusual size, a magnificent 
* Pine-Apple and Plums’ (37), and .‘ The Old 
Gardener * (94), a chef-d’auvre, and other fruit- 
fom pratt ge i , by W. Hunt; «Mal- 
and Fox,’ J. F. Lewis, &c. The collection, 
it will be observed, does not contain so many early 
examples as that of last year ; but although there 
2. aes nee tase bo Ghat os bisteciedl, 
t do serve as su ive texts, 

Although the drm. of Senne yon has 
been more immediately ted in their 
houses at Manchester ian Liverpool, their 
gallery in Waterloo Place is open during the 
year; so forming an im: t addition to the 
Art-exhibitions of otdins an 
to be seen there 
reputed artists 





HANS MEMLING’S 
‘SHRINE OF ST. URSULA’ 


AmoneG the works lately exhibited as the 
Flemish collection, at Crockford’s, in St. James’s 
Street, was one which does not seem to have 
been estimated the public ing to its 
extraordinary merits. is is the ‘ Shrine of St. 
Ursula,’ a copy, by Vandenbroeck, of the won- 
derful work of Hans Memling in the; tal 
at Bruges: it is the property of Mr. Adolphe 
Beau, of 281, ag Sea - 
stand, for sale. 

the commission for the work from Adrien. Reims, 


pp mapuate of OS Nene in 1480, and it was 
t | completed in 1486; . painter ing ‘that 


interval haying made two journeys to Cologne, 
in quest —— material. At Vanden broeck 
has been years in completing the ° 
The original picture has-been pe if 
having been ted on and. rubbed,. that 
admirers of Memling will rejoice in this, renais- 
sance of his greatest work. ) Considering these 
pictures as a result of a long term of study, it 
cannot be questioned,that M. Vapderbroeck has 
fully, felt, and truthfully, reproduced, , all .the 
vigour, spirit, and brilliancy of Memli s work, 
It is seldom. that. uctions of this .kird are 
— cS eae ar oe Sits ines 
ible isation esi ly minute 
Finish, This has,: however, in this. instance, 
been perfectly understood, and carried out in a 
manner to repeat -in their; pristine ‘beauty the 
surfaces that have been injured by time, and 
what is called cleaning. ” 
This reproduction is essentially a treasure for 
a Catholic -church,.where it would be. visited 
with as much interest. as the original. at Bruges. 
Considering the time and labour expended in its 
production .the price .at which it is estimated 
(2,000 gs.) is not excessive, . : 
It is impossible to praise too highly the accu- 
racy of the drawing, and the.masterly painting 
of all the local and personal accessories, the 
grace and ,beauty,of the figures, the skilful 
arrangement of persons and parts, and the oppo- 
sition and harmony ‘of colour—qualities which 
pase Memling at the head of the school of 
ru . 


There are several stories of St. Ursula, yet 
they all agree that she was the daughter of a 
Christian British king; and that she was sought 
in marriage by a.Pagan prince, but it was 
Divine will sheshoola quit England rather than 

ivine will she sho uit rather 
ou ithe . Christian faith by such a union. 
Accordingly, attended by a company of knights 
and ladies, she quitted her native shores, and 
landed at,Colégne, where the Christian faith was 
tolerated, by authority’of the Roman Em ) 
Alexander ; but on her return to Cologne 
Paganism+again prevailed, and the pilgrims 
were persecuted to the death. . 

The _reliquary, which is about 3 feet in length, 
and of ionable height, is mounted on an 
ebony-stand. In form it,resembles the nave of a 
Gothic cathedral, with a high sloping roof, the 
sides presenting each three com ents under 
Roman arches, containing the i which 
tell the mags At ee ae there is also 
a picture, and in eac ui slopes are 
three — a centre and. two smaller 
ones; thus the pictures are eight in number, 
— ro medallions six. All the” spaces unoccu- 
P paintings are profusely gilt, and the 
upper angle of what is architecturally the roof, 
is surmounted by a florid gilt-crest. 

Z a > er og describes the land- 

ing at Cologne ; wherein, as a principal obj 

is the din, Wahaatehel eaceenaiee el te 
rincess yet on board, while many have landed. 
very part of the picture points to some local 

fact, or le assumption. Thus, as it was 

rsula received a communication 


emling is said to have received | | } 


F (Bp: 
= i Ze a 
ily itetl 


ae 
g 


re t, on one side, the 
and.on the other the Son. 
— the crown — 
unettes contain an, 

ments. . On the other si yo ° 
companions as a martyr saint holding an 
the instrument of her martyrdom. i 
has always had an extensive celebrity, challenging 
comparison with anything that the special Art 


iH 
He 


Fs 


has ever produced. 


—_s»>——_ 


CRUISING AMONG.THE WATER- 
LILIES. ° a% 


‘FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY F. M. MILLER: 


THERE are few, if any, of our sculptors who 
show so much real poetic feeling in works 
of this kind as oom Jr. Nips and. we 
are surprised.to know.that is productions 
fail to meet with that encouragement their 
peculiar merits deserve. » It:is-a 
on_the taste and judgment: of those: 
can afford’ to patronise artists, and who 
claim to be collectors of what is good and 
recious in Art, td ignore almost entirely the 
ers of ‘the sculptor, except in busts 
statues, while they expend A arge sums in 
acquiring those of the painter. We : 
not t either to the prejudice of the 
other; but certainly an equal measure of 
justice should be awarded to both. |» 
The extreme elegance of the design 1s $0 
self-evident as scarcely to require 
out. Cupid’s war-boat—he has his b 
arrows on board, and is out on a privateer 
ing cruise—is a of naval tecture : 
mark the swan-like form of the bow, the 
neck of the bird garlanded with roses ; the 
flowing lines of the stern and mast, with 
their graceful ornamentation; the richly- 
embossed sail; and then the winged mariner 
guiding his vessel among the lilies, and look- 
ing carefully ahead for any prize that ae 
chance to come within reach. Instead 
ombints hovering around him, — _ 
terflies attend his passage, ani . 
settled on the figure-head. The execution 
of the work, moreover, is as satisfactory 48 
the idea is poetically fanciful and pretty. 
This bas-relief was exhibited at the Royal 





and | Academy in 1868. 
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THE 
NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION 
GALLERY, 
39, OLD BOND STREET. 


Tue present is the fifth exhibition held at this 
gallery, and the quality of the works now shown 
is generally much superior to that of some ante- 
cedent occasions. The exhibitors are En 
and Foreign painters, and their contribu 
amount in number to one hundred and eighty- 
four, with the addition of others on a supple- 
mentary leaved-screen in the centre the 
room. That miniature class of oil-pictures, of 
which there are now so many professors in 
France.and Belgium, is fully represented ; princi- 
ally by a large agroupment, including some 
English examples, at the end of the room, 
among which are conspicuous ‘ Profound Poli- 
ticians ’ (19), D. Col; ‘ Little Girl with Dog and 


Puppies’ (20), Madame Ronner; ‘A Water 
Mil ¥ N. O. Lupton; ‘A Jericho Rose’ 
(26), W. Gale; ‘ Near Cookham’ (29), J. Aumo- 


nier; ‘ Moonrise’ (30), G. F. Teniswood, which 
would tell effectively asalarge picture. In‘ Sun- 
set—Early Spring’ (41), R. H. Wood, many 
difficulties are successively disposed of ; and 53, 
‘ Albert Diirer at Antwerp in 1520,’ P. Vander 
Ouderaa, offers an interesting subject for paint- 
ing, the point of which cannot be misinterpreted, 
because the head of the Fea person of the 
group can only be that of Diirer. The artist might 
with great advantage have finished his work 
more highly. ‘Morning on the Dunes’ (59) is 
an example of De Haas, whom we have already 
signalised as one of the most life-like cattle- 
painters in Europe. 1t will perhaps be felt in 
this case that if M. De Haas had painted his 
sky less sketchily, his group would have gained 
increased substance from atmosphere. Van 
Thoren is — by two pictures—‘A 
Night in Southern Hungary’ (62), and ‘ Sunset 
in the environs of Spa, Belgium;’ both of which 
(the former a moonlight) are very successfull 
treated, ‘In El Santo Oleo’ (63), by a Spanis 
artist, José Yimenez-y-Aranda, we see a priest 
proceeding to administer extreme unction to a 
dying man. The expression of the priest and 
of the relation of the sick man who accompanies 
him tell very circumstantially the purpose of the 
little procession. In ‘ The First Reproof ’ (73), 
. Coomans, we recognise a work of which we 
ve before spoken; but this occasion suggests 
notice of the frequency with which classic sub- 
jects—Greek and Roman episodes—are now en- 
tertained, as following in the track of artists 
whose productions in this direction are triumphs 
of Art and models of truthful history. y 
H. C. Selous, ‘Courtship in Classic Times’ 
(144): is a charming example of this kind, 
— perhaps more sculpturesque than pic- 
torial; and‘ A Baker’s Shop at Pompeii’ (172), 
J. Gerard, looks at least unquestionably au- 
thentic. ‘ Wild Flowers’ (79), Carl Bauerlé, 
is an admirable sketch of a little girl’s head. 
my Rar De eigen te is a landscape (75), 
‘ The Environs of Amsterdam,’ in excellent feel- 
ing and taste; presenting really no attractive 
feature—being simply an example of flat ‘sur- 
face-painting, with a pool of water garnished 
with that variety of small salad which is s6 diffi- 
cult mea youd to represent, and yet so effective 
e 


when w inted ; and this reminds us of Van 
Luppen, whom we find represented a very 
masterly picture (149), a‘ View at Mo: » near 


Dinant,’ remarkable at once for the simplicity of 
the material and the admirable way in which it 
is — forward. 

In ‘ Feeding-Time’ (117), J. F. Herring, the 
- animals are drawn and painted with the artist’s 

usual spirit and accuracy. The next number 
brings us to a picture ‘te Van Lerius, called 
‘The First Sail,’ in which appear two youthful 
nude figures on a raft, one adjusting the sail to 
the wind, the other extended on the raft. In 
the upright figure there is much grace and ele- 
gance, and the flesh-painting is very successful. 
The title introduced by the following number 
(119) is ‘ Beatrice Cenci,’ C. Lucy; but if Guido’s 
famous portrait be a likeness of the in- 
‘ended to be represented here, there is in the two 
studies no similarity of character. By V. Lagye 


, called very unambi- 
are two young 
youth and his sister—amusing them- 


re ein uirrel. 
Shsles Seddeate the 


Spek ni gat met pe 


mn 5 and meritorious works are—‘ Ave 
Maria, tis the hour of Prayer’ (127), H. M. 
Hay; ‘ Up in the World’ (133), A. Ww: Bayes ; 
«Pick-a-Back (136), J Hayliar; ‘A Glade by 
the Dee’ (140), A. De Breanski ; ‘ View at Huy, 
on the Meuse,’ F. Stroobant; ‘Environs of 
Haarlem’ (159), E. De Schampheleer; ‘ The 
Hostelry ’ (161), T. Holzheimer; ‘ g 
Storm’ (166), A. Plumot; ‘ The Stirrap Cup— 
11th Hussars’ heavy marching order,’ T. Jones 
ponreedy ‘or pocadee or jac dep wb ng 

at the cident, > 
~ not > ba wr hee an kind ; but catia ‘coe. 
ples o -art inters of the Belgian 
or Dutch hac weg ar eo more of cnnt- 
fected nature than is found in any others of the 
Continental landscape-schools, 





AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY. 





Our attention has been called to the circulars 
and — recently issued under this title. 
Our readers will remember that in the <Art- 
Yournal for November and December, 1870, we 
gave at some length a comparative account of 
the — methods of non-metallic photo- 
gp ; referring specially to the Autotype, the 

burytype, and the Heliotype. Since 
that date the proprietors of each of these patents 
have endeavoured to form, or to modify, public 
companies for their respective working, and the 
Autotype proprietors are now, we believe, for 
the third time before the public for this purpose. 

We were desirous to know whether an 
material progress had been made in this branc 
of Art since the date of our last notice, and 
visited the gallery of the company in Rathbone 
Place in order to ascertain the fact. The beau- 
tiful and well lighted room is one of the most 
suitable in London for Art-pw ; and the 
Autotype prints taken from Herr Braun’s splendid 
negatives of the Sculpture and Frescoes of the 
Vatican are simply magnificent. We did not, 
however, find much that was new since our last 
notice. Three works only were pointed out to us 
as novel. Mr. E. M, Ward’s ‘ Last Moments 
of Charles II.’ has been re uced, in two 
sizes, with admirable fidelity and force. ‘The 
Consecration of Archbishop Parker,’ by W. 
Dyce, R.A., is a nem of a peculiar cha- 
racter, to which photography alone can render 
justice. It appears to be executed in Chinese 
white upon a tinted ground; and the effect is 
novel as well as admirable. It is well repre- 
sented by Au in three sizes, The repro- 
duction of the engraving, by Jonas Suyderhoef, 
of Terburg’s celebrated ‘ Congress of Munster,’ 
one’ of the latest additions to the National 
Gallery, is the publication of the company 
which possesses the most popular interest at the 
present time. We feel bound to mention that 
the Autotype Company offer almost a sole ex- 
ception to the rule of sending prints for re- 
view to literary works. We can only attribute 
so short-sighted a parsimony to a wish to avoid 
too close a critical examination of the stability of 
the prints. Works of the kind, individually 
prepared at great expense, and exhibited, under 
glass, in a well-lighted gallery, give no criterion 
of the worth of the ordinary objects of sale. 

In the t case, and in view of the public 
interest of the subject, we so far d n 
the wg oe as to purchase a copy of this 
print, for the purpose of accurate com 
with one of the same es which had been 
sent for notice by the Heliotype Company. A 
more critical test of the comparative merit of the 
two would be impossible. The Auto- 
type print a possess the advantage of 
being taken a proof before letters, as the 

Jonas Suyderhoef, sculpsit,”.to the 
right, the words “ Gerard ter Burch, pinzit,” to 
the left ; and the inscription on the tablet “ 


f 











the Heliotype Company is more grotesque, and 
only disti personages, but gives a 
brief description of the picture. 


—_—»> -———_ 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





EpInBuRGH.—The forty-fourth annual Re- 
port of the Royal Scottish Academy has reached 
us: it presents no features of special note. The 
students to whom prizes were awarded last year 
were Mr. John Lethen, for the best drawing in 
the life-school; Mr. H. Frier, for the second 
best ; Mr. R. Gibb, for the best sage ey in the 
life-school; Mr. W. F. Hole, the second 
ee eT 
ing. ize was taken . J. 
Wallace, as the “most meritorious student.” 
It is remarked that ‘‘in consequence of the 

conduct of the students the council 
ifhculty in deciding to whom this prize 
should be awarded.” The artists elected into 


were elected H 
son, R.S.A., has received a commission from 
the Freemasons of Scotland for a marble bust of 
the Earl of Dalhousie, their Provincial Grand 


fartherance of an o me ange ng wrong ag Seta 
herself as by her , the late Sir James 
Vr nin of Teese tt whom. Kélabor is in- 
debted for the nucleus of the National ; 
the purpose being the establishment and 
tenance of a museum of Fine Arts, to 
Institution.” 
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‘centuries ago 


of Mrs. Erskine; but eventually the Fine Art 
Museum at Dunimarle ises to be a most 
important institution, and to rival the well- 
known establishment at Strawberry Hill. 

Duwper.—A bronze statue has been erected 

in this town, in memory of Kinloch, of Kinloch, 
the “great Scottish advocate of Reform in 1819.” 
It is the work of Mr. J. Steell, R.S.A. The local 
papers speak highly of the figure as an example 
of it-sculpture. % 
IRMINGHAM.—The annual meeting of the 
members of the Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute has been held in the Lecture Theatre, 
when Mr. W. C. Aitken presided, and, in a 
of considerable length, reviewed the 

t condition of the society, and its opera- 

tions during the : these are more 
educational and scientific than referring to Art. 
The Institute is not only free from debt, but the 
balance-sheet shows in its favour. A new and 

enlarged lecture-hall is being erected. 

Exeter.—A testimonial has been presented 
to Mr. J. T. Tucker, of Exeter, for his services 
generally to Science and to Art in that city ; but 
more especially with reference to the “ Albert 
Memorial Museum,” of which he is, and has 
been, “from the first the indefatigable secre- 
tary.” All who know Exeter, and have visited 
the museum there, will cordially rejoice that a 
compliment has been paid to one of the best 
and worthiest of its citizens : a as who, 
Ao our own knowledge, has been foremost amon 
the many by whom Art has been fostered an 

ed there. There are few, indeed, to 
whom Devonshire is so deeply indebted for 
**services” which have been thus gracefully 
recognised and rewarded—rewarded, that is to 
oy by their public acknowledgment, for the 
** Testimonial ” consists in this—that two prizes 
will be presented annually in his name, to two 
pupils of the Science and Art Schools. 

PSWICH. —It is pro’ by the inhabitants 
of this place and its vicinity to erect in it a statue 
of Cardinal Wolsey, who was born here four 
A committee has been formed 
for carrying out the object. 

LIVERPOOL.—A new association of painters 
in water-colours has been formed here under 
the title of the Liverpool Society of Water- 
Colour Painters; but it includes a much wider 
district than its name implies, being prac- 
tically an association of water-colour artisis re- 
sident in the north of England and Wales, 
and is the first provincial society established [for 
the special encouragement of this essentially 
English phase of modern Art. Its — of 

identical with 

etropolitan societies, known as the 
“Old Water-Colour Society,” and the “ Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours,”’ with the 
necessary addition, in a provincial body of 
honorary members, being artists of reputation 
resident in London. -R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, K.G., is the Patron; Sir John Gil- 
bert has accepted the office of Hon Presi- 
dent; the hon members consist of Members 
and Associates of the Royal Academy, headed 
by the President, Sir F. Grant, and a goodly 
number of the Members and Associates of the 
“Old Water-Colour Society,” as also of the 
“ Institute,” er with a considerable num- 
ber of artists of repute who are not connected 
with either of these bodies. Altogether, this 
new association consists of upwards of one hun- 
members, associates, and honorary mem- 
The inau exhibition of the society 
be opened about the end of April, and will 
consist entirely of the works of h mem- 
associates only. ¢ ex- 
the mage of —— 
verpool 

oe & Art. The management will be 
=. the hands of a Council of ten mem- 
ben eo artists, as in the case of the 
and the most successful provincial, 

The very successful commence- 
iety in Li augurs 
as its exhibitions are to 


of the year, it is gratifyin 
cannot interfere with 

exhibition held under the 
tion, as that takes place 


corpora 
in the autumn ; there is room for both, let both 
go on and prosper. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION—the | 
Second Division—will be publicly opened on 
the 1st of May. Notwithstanding the gross | 
“blunders” of the Commissioners, it will no | 
doubt prove an attraction to the Metropolis | 
during “the season,” 1872; and it cannot 
fail to contain much that will be instructive | 
as well as interesting. The “specialities” 
this year will be jewellery and cotton-goods, 
but the leading jewellers will not be contri- 
butors ; those of France as well as those of 
England being much dissatisfied with “ the | 
state of things,” have declined the invita- 
tions conveyed to them in circulars and 
advertisements. The aids in cotton-goods 
will be obtained from agents and dealers, 
and not often from actual manufacturers ; | 
certainly, very little will emanate either from 
Manchester or Nottingham. The contribu- 
tions to the Fine Art Courts are expected 
to be numerous and effective ; possessors as 
well as producers of beautiful works will 
enrich that department of the Exhibition, 
while the picture-galleries, though not likely 
to be as excellent as they were last year, 
will be again sources of powerful attraction. | 
As the Exhibition will so soon be opened, it | 
is needless to say more. The affair has been | 
ill-managed—of that there can be no doubt ; | 
we have no desire to make what is bad 
worse ; but if failure, financially and other- 
wise, be the result, we must hold the Com- 
missioners and the Secretary responsible. 
They offended where they might have con- 
ciliated, made opponents where they might 
have had ‘cordial allies; and whatever co- 
operation they receive will be given grudg- | 
ingly and without heart. 

THE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE.—We shall publish, as we did last 
year, from month to month, pages of en- 
gravings taken from the best exhibited | 
works contributed by manufacturers of 
various Nations. Our object is, first to | 
supply suggestions to producers ; and next, | 
to give to them the advantages that arise | 
from publicity. Such “Catalogues” are 
useful as examples, and are also very inte- 
resting to the public. We endeavour, there- 
fore, to select not only the most serviceable | 
designs, but the productions of such manu- | 
facturers as strive to advance Art, in the | 
special calling for which they labour. It is | 
needless to say that all the Industrial Art | 
contributors are eager to avail themselves | 
of such honourable means of publicity, and 
work under the knowledge that their efforts 
will thus be largely estimated. The good 
hence derived is unquestionable. The Art- 
Fournal, since the year 1844, has contained 
at least 20,000 of such suggestive examples, 
and has represented very nearly 2,000 Art- 
manufacturers. 

THE JEWELLERS OF BIRMINGHAM, who 
number some hundreds, have decided upon 
not exhibiting individually, but collectively. 
At a meeting held on the 21st of February | 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :—“ That a combined effort on 
the ypart of the Manufacturers, on public 
Pua, should be made to produce a Col- 

ective Exhibition under the name of Bir- 
mingham.” 

NATIONAL GALLERY.—Theannual report 
of Sir W. Boxall, the director of the National 
Gallery, states that the great purchase of 
the year 1871 was that of seventy-seven 
pictures and eighteen drawings, bought of 
Sir R. Peel for £75,000, The only other 
Band of the year was one of a picture, 

David Teniers, of his own chAteau, bought 
tor £1,000, Two bequests were received in 














the year—a portrait of Francesco Ferrucci, 


| average attendance in Trafalgar Sq 





by Lorenzo Costa, 
Sterling ; and John Gi 
the painter, W. Bewick, bequeathed 


Bewick. Sir R. Wallace presented 
National Gallery in 1871 Gerard Terburg’ 
‘Peace of Munster.” The trustees have 
accepted the loan, for a limited period, from 
the Duke de Ripalda, of the altar-piece 
Raffaelle, formerly in the convent of the 
nuns of Sant d’Antonio di Padova, at Peru- 
i a was placed in the Gallery 
on a movable stand in October. The daily 


1871 was 4,880. The number of visitors in 
the year was 911,658, and at South Ken- 
Sington 939,329. 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY.—A por- 
trait of Sir Philip Francis, presumed to be 
the author of “ Letters by Junius,” has been 
aay 2 added to this collection. The pic- 
ture is by J. Lonsdale, an excellent portrait- 
painter, and one of the founders of the 
Society of British Artists: he died in 1839, 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
ARTISTS — in the decoration of the 
Palace at Westminster has been delivered 
to ‘the Board of Works. This committee 


consisted of Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A., Mr. G. 
F. Watts, R.A., Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., Mr. 
E. Armitage, A.R.A., Mr. J. R. H 

R.A., Mr. Fred. S. Barff, M.A., with Mr. 


Edward J. Poynter, A.R.A., as % 
They were appointed to consider the best 
method of painting to be employed in the 
mural decorations of the palace, and at 
their first meeting they came to the con- 
clusion that the use of oe 
ought not to be abandoned. They appoi 
Mr. F. Wright, a chemist of experience in 
these matters, to inquire into the causes 
which led to the decay of many of their 
works. He furnished them with an elaborate 
report, in which he indicated the causes 
which in his opinion had led to the difficulty 
of preserving frescoes. He also submitted 
practical suggestions as the mode 
in which the artists should work. One of 
these is that— 

«« Whenever frescoes are painted in situations 

exposed to the external air or to the atmosphere 
of crowded assemblies, or where the absorption 
of moisture from behind is a possible ev: Y 
they yyy soon cor mene f ee 
maximum 0! ess, be protect: ° 
cation of at ga some other — effectual 
material, covering their surface and filling up 
their pores.” 
The artists recommend the employment of 
fresco for the decoration of large surfaces 
in public buildings, where a strictly mural 
treatment is desirable, and where the de- 
tails are simple and massive. In the Houses 
of Parliament, however, some of them re- 
commend the use of another method of 
painting, the durability of which there is no 
reason to doubt. 

THE CRYSTAL ‘PALACE PICTURE-GAL- 
LERY.—The announcement that the direc- 
tors would, instead of money pes a 
medals—numbering forty, in gold, silver,and 
bronze—to contributors of pictures in 
tition, has had a very beneficial effect. 
collection, just now opened, will be far pene 


| than it has cf late years been ; artists 


high repute have seconded Mr. Wass in his 
efforts, and the result is a very excellent 
| exhibition—one that cannot fail to — 
‘the tens of thousands who daily visit t 
Crystal Palace. We shall be in a condition 
| next month to notice its contents. 
| _ART-JOURNAL PICTURES. — " 
| weats ave bee ete eee 
s e during the 
(commencing on ape y Mavi oe one 
undred painti wings 
| line cpungs een been made and pub- 
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lished in the Art-Fournal, They will con- 


sist of uctions by eminent artists, 
foreign and British; among them being 
some of the rarest and most valuable ex- 
amples of Art. Proofs of the engravings 
will be shown with them. 

RovAL VISIT TO ST. PAUL’s.—We should 
not have felt ourselves at liberty to mention 
the fact that Mr. Chevalier has been com- 
manded to prepare drawings illustrative of 
the royal visit to the City, had it not oozed 
out in the gossip of a lady’s paper. In 
cases of this kind (which are far from unfre- 

uent) injustice is done to all = by 
those who fail to respect the delicacy of 
feeling that induces the artist not only to 
be silent himself, but further to impose 
silence on those who would be the most 
proper channels for any announcement. 
Such was the case in this instance. Hav- 
ing said thus much, we may add, that Mr. 
Chevalier’s sketch of the interior of St. 
Paul’s gives, in an unusual degree, the im- 
pression that the spectator is actually within 
the building. Our readers will remember 
our account of his illustrations of the = 
age of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
The illustration of the great Thanksgiving 
is in good hands. 

THE CASTELLANI GeEMS.—It is stated 
that Government intends to purchase this 
unrivalled collection for the British Mu- 
seum, and that a vote for the purpose will 
be included in the Estimates. e hope 
the determination will be carried out. 

THE WORKING MEN’Ss EXHIBITION, 1870. 
—At last the medals have been delivered to 
those who were entitled to them. No fewer 
than 2,000 were distributed—too large a 
number to give them much value ; 250 were 
of gold, 450 of silver, and the remainder of 
bronze. 

THE ILLUMINATIONS on the memorable 
27th of February owed much of their attrac- 
tions to the efforts of Messrs. Defries, who 
have, for some years past, devoted their 
energies {and their enormous resources to 
that branch of Art—we may so term it, for 
Art enters very largely into the composition 
of their works. Their renown has been ob- 
tained not only ‘in London, but in many 
cities and towns of the provinces; fétes, 
private as well as public, have by their 
means received augmented charms; gas 
having been to them a powerful auxiliary. 
Nearly all our theatres acknowledge their 
aid, and on Thanksgiving Day their display 
excited astonishment as well as delight. It 
was to them we were indebted for the bril- 
liancy of the Holborn Viaduct, and the 
street-lamps that lined the ways through 
which the procession had passed on the 
eventful morning. It is well that ns 
interested in such matters should know how 
and where to obtain co-operation, zealous, 
effective, and not costly. 

_ CaRTOONS.—Four cartoons, prepared, it 
is said, by Raffaelle for execution in tapestry, 
are on exhibition at 48, Great Marlborough 
Street. Two of them are of large size and 
two are comparatively small. It is not 
stated that an | have ever been wrought in 
tapestry, though they were sent to Brussels 
or that purpose, and remained there un- 
known, until discovered by M. Desbosscher, 
a distinguished amateur, by whom they were 
removed to Paris in 1797, and exhibited in 
the Gallery of Apollo ‘in the Louvre, and 
two years afterwards at the Exhibition of 
Chefs-daeuvre. Subsequently they were dis- 
posed of to Madame de vagnac, who 
laced them in her Chateau de Prangins, in 
witzerland, since which time they have 
remained in the possession of the family. 


The subjects are, ‘The kaniing @ ~— this 
at 


in Africa” ‘Scipio and Asdru 





Court of Syphax,’ ‘ The Defeat of Syphax,’ 
and ‘The tle of Zama.’ The story is 


that of the fortunes of Syphax, Ki the 
Maszsylians, who, having breken fis alli- 


ance with the Romans, was defeated by | be 


them and made prisoner. The cartoons 
are in ¢empera and in very condition, 
though it is impossible to determine on a 
slight examination to what extent they may 
have been injured and repaired. They are 
undoubtedly v important works, and 
everywhere;show pom and masterly exe- 
cution ; but for whatever suggestions they 
may be indebted to Raffaelle, there are 
evidences of the work of several hands, and 
certainly more of that of Giulio Romano 
than e. The impersonations espe- 
cially are wanting in dignity; we repeat, 
however, that they are important works. 

A Bust OF THE MARQUIS OF WEST- 
MINSTER has been executed by Mr. Key- 
worth, of 62, Buckingham Palace Road, in 
which the conventional draping of the 
shoulders has been departed from in favour 
of the uniform of the Westminster Volun- 
teers, of which the marquis is colonel. The 
stiffness of the military dress is effectively 
relieved by a light drapery, or cloak, on the 
shoulders, and the ribbon of the Garter. 
The likeness is so successful as to be at 
once recognised as his lordship. 

Mr. ALFRED ROGERS, the son of the 
renowned carver of wood, and himself “as 
skilful in that art as any,” has a class at 
the Crystal Palace, to which he gives les- 
sons on Saturdays from one to three o’clock, 
in time for release before the concert. The 
advantage thus accorded to learners should 
be made known; for there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to learn or to improve under the gui- 
dance of a very skilful, and in all respects 
a master. His published book on 
wood-carving is evidence that he thoroughly 
“knows what he is about.” He has been 
educated in the best school of England, and 
he has references to — pupils who will 
testify to his ability, zeal, and continual 
attention. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS OF WALES.—Mr. Melhuish, of 
York Place, Portman Square, has recently 
published a pair of photographic portraits 
of these illustrious personages in the cos- 
tumes they wore when honouring with their 

resence the “ Waverley” ball, where the 
rince appeared as the Lord of the Isles, 
and the Princess as Mary, Queen of 
Scots. As examples of photographic art 
these prints are really beautiful ; soft and 
harmonious in colour, yet brilliant and 


definite in their details. As pictures they 
are life-like, and well studied in arrange- 
ment and general composition. The por- 


trait of the Princess is most elegant and 
beautiful, with a tinge of sadness in the face 
such as her Royal Highness may appropri- 
ately have assumed for the character wit 
which, for the time, she had associated 
herself. The res, we may are 
full-length, standing about four and a half 
inches in height. ; 
GOLDSMITH’s WoRK.—The adaptations 
of select classic and ancient designs to 
modern jewellery effected by Mr. Phillips, 
of 23, Cockspur Street, are among the most 
remarkable ucts in — work of 
our A There a eee beneath 
H VII.’s Chapel a frieze by Torrigiano, 
bearing a florid composition, of which the 
dominant forms were the rose of England 





Bt to go further back, even tothe splendid 
to even to i 
Ol eas of the Rhodian there is a 
rep noon, © F nae eae 
so surpassing ie 
is formed of two thin gold bands, between 
fea com & = Fa 
Sy an m a lower a 
course of amphora perfect with the 
ion, saslndiog. se ot tt maak agen 
tion, ing us most t 
existing redigue of the goldsmith’s soak of 
—- Mr. Phillips reproduces also a 
fac-simile of a brooch, designed by Holbein, 
as it appears in a portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth at the age of sixteen. It is of the 
diamond-pattern, filled with gold tracery, 
and completed by three pearl pendants 
Ww. portrait is the property of the 
Queen. There is a marvel of workmanship, 
as a Henri Deux brooch, which may be 
also worn as a pendant. It consists princi- 
pally of two portraits ; one of the king and 
the other of Diana of Poictiers, between and 
over which is the well-known monogram ; 
the whole is surmounted by the crown of 
France. The portraits are bound in by a 
thin framing, commencing upwards with two 
griffins’ heads in pam: escending as a 
vegetable form. in white enamel, the whole 
constituting a brooch or pendant of 
beauty. ——- work in J ae eux 
taste is a pair of earrings, diamond- . 
ea Th 
diamonds and pearls: the work in these 
ornaments is really a triumph of skill, and 
the effect is superb. A rose has also been 
reproduced in gold, copied from the seal of 
an ancient document. The leaves are raised 
and being burnished on both sides, the di 
and reflected lights are yee effective. 


from a document, to which is attached the 
sign-manual of Henry VIII. The design is 
by Holbein, who, in commemoration of the 
union of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
has formed the flower of white and red 
leaves. This may be used as a brooch or 
a pendant. These are but a few of the valu- 
able products of which Mr. Phillips has 
enhanced the value by the taste shown in 
the manufacture. 

LAMBETH SCHOOL OF ART.—An appeal 
is being made in behalf of this institution 
to liquidate a debt of upwards of £300, still 
unpaid, for the rebuilding of the premises 
five or six years The school, under the 
-— ement es met Ppa ee 

ohn Sparkes, is doing right wor’ 

— of the pupils who have received Art- 
education in it, have distinguished them- 
ae Lene Ne ereret = 
or have found emp t in - 
ments of some of ee loadin 

But the neighbourhood is comparatively 
poor, and cannot supply the pecuniary aid 
necessary to free the institution from debt, 


h | and so enable its master and committee to 


work freely. We shall be L 
that the aid now sought for has met with 
an adequate response. The distribution of 
prizes to the successful competitors among 
the students took place on the 7th of Mares, 
when Mr. Tom Taylor presided, and de- 
livered an address. 

STATUE OF THE QUEEN.—Mr. Noble is 
al On © Toomnas’s Hoapital, ep 
laced in St. 's Hospi 
Eh niin fom tren, Aer 
man Sir usgrove, in 
es lajing the foundation and of the 
ing of the buildi 
ceremonies were p 
The model, life-size, 


represents the Queen seated as she leet ap- 
peared in the ouse of Lords. 
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‘ such as are desirous of acquiring this very 


- A rare old city is Chester. 


, Howson and his co-adjutor to make this idea 


‘ sions to be considered a history of Chester, even 


REVIEWS. 


Tue Ercner’s Hanpsook. Giving an Account 
of the Old Processes, and of Processes re- 
cently d . By Puri G. HAMER- 

‘gon, Author of “Etching and Etchers.” 
Published by C. Roperson & Co. 


Tas book, though treating of the same subject 
as the author’s “ Etching and Etchers,”’ sotleed 
by us in 1868, is a work of quite a different cha- 
racter. It is simply what the title infers it to be 
a gnide to the practice of etching; and Mr. 
Hamerton goes at once into the matter without 
anything by way of introduction, save a few 
preparatory remarks to the student by way of 
| 


counsel. 

The value of the instruction and of the dif- 
ferent which are here brought forward, 
is only to be tested by experience ; and we, not 
being etchers, can only commend his treatise to 


beautiful Art—one which always affords us in- 
tense pleasure, when carried to the perfection 

in the works of many of the old masters, 
and in those of a few modern practitioners; such, 
for example, as those oF yy 2 eee noticed in 
our columns last month, whose productions 
Mr. Hamerton most justly eulogises. We quite 
agree with him that, “there are a few good 
living etchers, but v few; and out of the 
quantities of etchings which are published every 
year, nine out of ten are not only valueless, but 
a nuisance, — much harm by propagating 
and confirming the false conceptions of the art 
which are generally prevalent.” 

We do not care to criticise too closely the ex- 
amples he has introduced into his handbook ; 
because they may be assumed only to show the 
results of certain different processes, and nothin 
more. They are simply bits of landscape, an 
single trees ; the latter come out well; but the 
former are ineffective, and somewhat confused ; 
‘wanting, what the author considers to be the 
‘second step’’ towards becoming ‘‘a good 
draughtsman with any pointed instrument”— 
the ‘‘mastery over the relations of light and 
dark in nature.” The chapter headed “ Vulgar 
Errors about Etching,” contains some remarks 
about Art generally which students of all kinds 
may consult with advantage. 





CHESTER AS IT WAS. By the Very Rev. J. S. 
Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester; and 
ALFRED Rimmer, Architect. Published 
by Lonomans, GREEN, & Co. 


It has no exact 
parallel in our own country, nor in that of any 
other, though Bologna and Berne have some- 
times been compared with it; but neither of 
these cities the iar architectural 
features which render Chester unique. The 
requirements of modern times and the hand of 
time have done much, even within our own 
recollection, to alter some portions, at least, 
of the general appearance it had in days gone 
by ; still, there is very much remaining to give 
an excellent idea of its ancient character. 

It is the object of the joint work of Dean 


more vividly distinct by presenting engravings— 
they are little more than a kind of etc ings, well 
executed—of the most singular and attractive 
of the city, as they may be supposed to 
existed long since. A few of the most 
famous half-timbered houses, and one or two 
of the “ Rows,” a among the illustrations, 
which also incl e some woodcuts; but the 
cathedral and principal churches are the objects 
that have chiefly en the attention of the 
authors. . The volume, er, has no preten- 


architect: ; Dean Howson has si . 
tributed pl. ive remarks ; = Mr, 
Rimmer has also supplied some, on the edifices 


that form the illustrations, engraved, it ma 
be presumed, from drawings by the latter - 


j 


gress during three years with considerable suc- 
cess.” We very gladly give our aid to this 
object by commending the volume most empha- 
tically to all who desire to see our noble cathe- 
drals still standing amidst us in their glory, silent 

et powerful evidences to the genius, piety, and 
liberality of our forefathers. 





Les Cuats. Par CHAMPFLEURY. Published 
by J. RoTHSCHILD, Paris. 


Bougeant, in his ‘‘ Amusement Philosophique 
sur la Langage des Bétes,” expresses the 
opinion that ‘‘ animals are nothing Sut demons ; 
and that at the head of the demons marches the 
cat:” and, certainly, one does occasionally 
hear sounds proceeding from the creature, or 
creatures, which must be called demoniacal. 
But demon or not, the cat is a favourite in most 
houses, second only to the dog ; and sometimes 
preceding the latter in popularity,—with the 
junior members of a household especially: 
unquestionably it merits a worthy historian such 
as M. Champfleury proves himself to be in the 
work on our table, which has now reached its 
fifth edition—ample testimony to the interest it 
has created, 
The author treats his subject in three prin- 
cipal divisions, which are again subdivided into 
chapters, each having a special heading. The 
first part commences with the sacred cat of the 
Egyptians, proceeding to the consideration of 
eastern cats, cats of the Greeks and Romans, 
ancient popular traditions concerning them, 
their enemies, and their friends, &c. The 
second part concerns the animal in its domestic 
character ; its curiosity, sagacity, language. The 
third part embraces a variety of topics associated 
with the habits of the cat, in infancy, manhood, 
and old age: and an appendix of about fifty 
pages relating to a diversity of feline matters 
rings the whole to a conclusion, and, we think, 
exhausting the subject. 

It is an amusing volume, rich in anecdotes of 
cats and cat-lovers; and is profusely illustrated 
with engravings, grave and humorous, not made 
specially for the book, but taken from pictures 
and sketches by artists ‘‘ of all nations.” 





THE WorKs OF SHAKSPERE. Edited by 
CHARLES KNIGHT. With Illustrations b 
Cope, R.A.; Leslie, R.A.; E. M. Ward, 
R.A.; W. P. Frith, R.A.; H. S. Marks, 
A.R.A, ; and others. Part I. Published 
by Virtue & Co, 


Mr. Knight’s annotated edition of Shakspere 
is generally acknowledged to have almost ex- 
hausted the subject of commentary on the plays 
of the great dramatist: his explanatory and 
descriptive notes are lucid and ample, contribut- 
ing greatly to the right understanding of what 
to general readers may seem obscure in the text. 
Moreover, his introductory and supplementary 
notes to each play show much historical know- 


the countries and the eras of the scenes where 
= when the events are assumed to have taken 
place. 

Messrs. Virtue & Co. are now issuing, in parts, 
a new edition of that published some years since 
by Mr. Knight, with the exception of his illus- 
trations. Instead of these, large engravings on 
steel, from pictures of many of our most dis- 
tinguished painters, will be introduced. The 
first part has made its appearance : it contains 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and a portion of 
Love's Labour’s Lost. The work is printed in a 
bold type, similar to that employed two or three 
centuries ago, is of folio size, and therefore well 
suited for the library. 





THe MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a Ro- 
mance of the West Riding. By Rosa 
MACKENZIE. Kettix. Published by 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


We briefly notice this book for several reasons ; 








ledge, an insight into human character, and an | 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of | 


Art-productions of her sister are well known 
highly estimated. Next, the volume is an res 
Ry ne ry 
e price of six i which h 
bhascholors published ats re 
three-volume novel.” 
project will succeed : it 
ago by epee 2 and fo 
a time. At present the circulation of wor! 
fiction is limited to the libraries: if this plan 
——— such books will be bought 
wed. Miss Kettle writes thoroughly well 
her stories are always interesting, bordering upon 
the sensati ; her characters are strong, 
true; and her “ English” is pure and health 
an advantage not always obtained by “ 
writers.” The book is a good beginning of the 
series ; we hope it will be as well followed up. 


| 
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PAST AND PRESENT ; OR, SOCIAL AND RELI- 
Gious LIFE IN THE NorTH. By H. G. 
Rerp. Published by EpMoNsTON AND 
DOovuGLAs. 


These are detached essays, sketches, stories, 
and recollections of persons and things interest- 
ing to bee Sener / readers and thinkers. They 
are republished from the Fortnightly Review, 
the Westminster Review, the British Workman, 
and other sources, and are well worth preserv- 
ing in this collected form; the author has, how- 
ever, carefully revised and prepared them “ for 
the press.” Of the wood-engravings we cannot 
say much ; but the letter- exhibits the ex- 
perience of a man of sound sense, keen observa- 
tion, and large knowledge of mankind. It is 
pleasant as well as profitable reading, a i 
in anecdote, and relafing many novelties wi 
force and effect. 





SHAKSPERE’S — oe by VIRTUE 
oO. 

Few ‘prettier volumes than this have been 
issued ; of convenient size, tastefully bound, and 
thoroughly well printed on fine pa , it forms 
one of the most graceful gift-books that can be 
presented to friend by friend. It is full of illus- 
trations, head and tail-pieces to the several songs, 
with engraved initial-letters. It was a 
thought to bring together from the pla the 
poet all the songs that may be detach without 
prejudice. It contains also some brief explana- 
tory notes, 





NINE ORIGINAL ETCHINGS, illustrating “Aldor- 
nere, a Pennsylvanian Idyll.” By Lioyp 
MIFFLIN, Jun. Published by PENNINGTON 
AND Son, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Mifflin asks for our candid opinion of his 
work; and we would ag oe im pose he 
attempts anything of the kind again, diligently 
to study drawing, especially in the way of natural 
forms; and secondly, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the principles of light and shade, 
‘al the value of effects ; for anything more 

and disjointed than these little vignettes can 
scarcely be imagined. It is only fair, however, 


_to remark, that they are his first attempt, and 


, Viously to this he assures us he 





executed at the request of his ae the author 
of the m, within a short ; pre- 
oy yt ay had never seen 
or touched an etching-needle.” If he would lay 
aside this a a a pare practise 
with the lead-pencil, he may by-and-by accom- 
ee something, for he has taste and feeling ; 
ut both want educating. 





Recorps oF 1871. By EDWARD WEST. Pub- 
lished by E. West, and SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL. 

Year by year, during a decade, Mr. West has 

noted ae each particular event in which the 

public may be supposed to feel interest, and bas 
made it the subject of a short poem. His versi- 
fied “records” of the last year has made its 
appearance ; it contains a variety of subjects, 


“One purpose of this book,” writes the Dean | first, because it contains a charmingly -dra so some very small ; if the poetry 
nif, to encourge en fe «| Sonipece by Mis Clare, anda age by | doc aot te os high ton, the moa how 
. iss Rosa, e, well engraved is enti . 
a Chester Cathedral, which has now been in pro- | Mr. Knight. The wat im tet, and. pd ee eed 
' ita eee — — Ca) . « ‘a 
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